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IRISH POLITICS, 


Ina Letter from an Trish Protestant in Dublin, to his brother-in-law 
in Loadon. 


Yo Mr. Cyril Skinner, Fleecy ifosiery and Haberdashery Ware- 
house, at the sign of the Siacep’s-head, Ludgate-hill. 
Dublin, September 29th, 1826. 

My pear Cyrit,~—I begin my answer to your last long letter, by 
replying to the postscript which commissions me to send you the ad- 
dress of the Mr. ——, whom your excellent aunt at Hampstead IS 
desirous to make the consignee of her intended contribution of tracts 
and flannel waistcoats for the suffering poor of this country. ‘Phe in- 
dividual in question, whom | recollect a distin suished member of the 
charitable circles here, was transported about six years ago for robbing 
the poor-box at St. Patrick’s Cathedral. Mrs. Eustace (to whom [beg 
my kindest regards) will probably be able to ascertain, by inquiry at 
the Colonial oflice, whether he be still at Sydney Cove, or orde:cd on 
to try the air of Norfolk Island for the further benefit of his morals, 

As to family concerns, your sister, myscli, .s the litthe ones are 
pertectly well. Our two little boys promise to be excellent scholars, 
but they are picking up, along with their learning, such an “ intenscly” 
national accent at Mr. O'Farrel’s s academy, that we, or rather their 
mother has resolved, when the present quarter is out, to send them over 
to be cured at a Cumberland boarding-school. Little Caroline, for 
whose sake we always keep a Lancashire maid, has hitherto escaped 5 
hut your sister has been grievously alarmed of late by certun symptoms 
of an incipient aragne in the shoulders, which she attributes pal the 
malign influence of Counsellor Boeberry’s seven unmarried daughters, 
whom our little girl is sure to encounter every day, when she is taken 
to walk within the ra: dings of Stephen’s-green. Apart from this, Caro- 
line ts all that we could wish. She is growing up as beautiful as pos- 
sible, and, what you will not be sorry to hear, the character of her 
heauty is per fectly English. I am thoroughly aware of the mistakes 
into which the partiality of parents betrays them respecting the meutal 
capacities of their children; but our “little lady,” or rather yours, 
for it was you that first gave her the title, indepe ‘nde ntly of being uns 
commonly quick and observant for her age (she was only seven, the 
15th of last July) evinces a power of remembering the names of the 
principal capitals of Lurope, of such an extr aordinary kind, as to asto- 
nish even me. She has beenthis moment with me, to give mea “kiss 
for Unele C yril,” with a request, (I give it verbatim,) “ that LT would 
express to him the profound delight she fecls at understanding, that by 
the new arrangements at the Post- office, it will be sure to reach its 
destination in six-and-thirty hours.” ‘The kiss was certainly hers ; 
but, between ourselves, 1 suspect that the speech was made for her 
above stairs. She delivered it, however, like a darling as she is, with- 


out missing a single word. 

Having desp: itched these important matters, 1 pass on to the views 
and suggestions upon Irish affairs with which your letter abounds. 1 
know that of all things you like frankness ina friend. I shall, there- 
fore, be as frank as possible, even to pointing out with as little cere- 
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mony as if | were addressing an abstract Englishman, the occasional 
mistakes and contradictions into which you have fallen in your obser- 
Vations upon the recent occurrences in this country. You say that 
you had almost brought yourself to be a friend to the Catholic claims, 
but that their proceedings at the late elections have alarmed and dis- 
custed you. You speak ot the elective tranchise, as the most Impors 
tant privilege conceded to them, but aceuse them of ingratitude in 
having exercised it against their landlords. Here, my dear Cyril, vey 
do not reason with your usual accuracy; and one of the causes is, that 
you know little or nothing upon the subject. Permit me to assist you 
with a fact or two. Inthe year 1791, the Catholic cause was in such 
disrepute, that a member of the Irish House of Commons could not be 
found to present their petition. In the following year, alarms of reform 
at home, and symptoms of an impending war with France, produced 
the bill, giving the right of admission to the bar, and to the profession 
of attorneys, and establishing the right of intermarriage with Protes- 
tants. ‘Phe latter provision, by the way, was a relief to us—for pre- 
viously, if any one of us should take to wife “the heretic girl of his 
soul,” no matter how he might curse the Pope, or swallow becf-steaks 
ona Friday, he was by a proccss of Parliamentary conversion, held 
and taken to be to all intents and purposes a Papist. Tn 1798, came 
the war with France, and along with it the further privileges whieh the 
Catholics now enjoy. Among them was the elective franchise. Now, 
with respect to this, if you look into the historical documents of the 
period, it will there appear to have been the right of all others the 
most vehemently desired by the Irish Catholics, and one which 
nothing but fear, or a tardy sense of justice, could have extorted from 
the Irish parliament. But in Ircland, as elsewhcre, there are two 
kinds of history —one compiled from state-papers and Parliamentary 
debates, and similar materials, upon which no man of sense that ever 
made a speech himself, or avsisted in the getting up ofa parish peti- 
tion, can depend ;—the other, and by far the nearest the truth, that 


comes out over a bottle of wine from the living witnesses of the trans- , 


actions they record. Now this latter class of historians are in the 
habit of relating, that the framers of the Catholic petition in 1793 
were secretly stimulated to put forwaid the clective franchise, as a right 
without which they would not be satisfied, by a body of Protestants 
who were still more anxious on the subject than the petitioners ; and who 
do vou think these were ?— Why men who hated the Catholies and their 
religion as much as ever Doctor Duigenan did—the Protestant aris- 
tocracy of Ireland. This sounds very oddly ; but the secret listorian 
says they reasoned thus: ‘We have hitherto secured our seats for 
the counties through the present Protestant freeholders ; but a spirit 
of reform is making way among them, and their number is very limited, 
so much so, that Catholic wealth and influence, increased as they will 
be by the new rights about to be given by this bill, may in a little time 
detach them from us. How then are we to retain our present supre- 
macy in the House of Commons, and to neutralise, as far as may be, the 
intended concessions? By granting the Catholics the elective fran- 
chise upon a scale of qualification as low as possible. With this provi- 
sion, the counties must continue ours; for ours are forty-nine fifticths 
of the landed property of the island, and upon the land we can at all 
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times ratse any number of abject frecholders amenable to our purposes, 
and through them bafHle all the efforts of Protestant reform and Catho- 
lic influence.” “Thus they are said to have argued; 2nd though it was 


confidently t ureed at the tume, that the measure in question would place 


the country in the hands of the Catholic pricsts, 
CX} rience bas proved, that the lords ot the soil were the better pro- 
phets. — bree and thirty yoars (no short tenure for a feat of poli- 
tical Jock eyshup) the priests were quicscent, and the Catholic electors 
without a will, and for vearly the save period, some of the most im- 
portant rights restored Ly the Bill of 1798 were nothing but a name. 
You may take a single example, as illustrating the genuine spirit of 
the entire system. By that act, Catholic barristers were rendered 
eligible te enaeRCnAmAtay: of counties, an office not of inuch emolu- 
ment, but of considerable responsibility in many ways, and with reeard 
to which, as the parity filling it becomes more homediately the poor 
man's Judge, a just policy should anstously select those in whom the 
lower classes may be expected . have a personal confidence. Some 


t! C repre scutcation ot 


—_ 


tune after the Union, a Cathohe barrister was appointed a chairmen 
of a county :—but mark the sequel. A body of the magistrates 
of the county transmitted a conte ince to the Vi iceroy, intimating 
their determination not to sit upon the bench with the individual nomi- 
nated. It was not pretended that, personally, he was in any respect 
obnoxious to them. He was a gentemen of mild manners, of an ancient 
and opulent family, and of known ability in lis prefession; and as 
to his politics, it was notorious that the consideration of his appoint- 
ment had been services rendered by his family in support of the Union ; 
but the answer to all this was, that be was a Catholic, and therefore, 
though eligible, not to be elected. The miserable Government of the 
day was too timid, and too berett of the support of public opinion, to 
feel the insult. ‘Uhe appointment was recailed ; and, from that time to 
the coming of Lord Wellesley, the experiment was not repeated. And 
yet this is the system which the Farnhams, and Rodens, and Berestords 
have the front to call upon the Catholic electors of Treland, on prin- 
ciples of gratitude, to restore ; and, because the present Viceroy has 
had the courage and mercy to solten its rigour, it is to be held to be 
an extremely rivht and proper thing, that his government, person, and 
family should be hourly assailed by every slanderous insinuation that 
inventive vulgarity can devise. As [ have incidentaliy mentioned the 
Catholic bar, I may just add, that the first practical extension of the 
Act of 1793 to them took place under the present administration, in the 
appointment of Mr. Farrel to a county-chairmanship ; and the result 
has shown, that though an Irish country-gentdeman, when he has 
abstract ideas to deal with, makes miserable work of the m3 vet, when 
tanvible matters are subinitted to his senses, he is occasionally as acute 
as other men in soundly distinguishing between night and wrong. Mr. 
Farrel no sooner appeared among the magistrates of Clare without a 
single stake or faggot, or other emble m of bloody-Maryism, but, on 
the. contrary, breathing nothing but established courtesy, and dissemi- 
nating no doctri ines baat those of settled Jaw, and looking (when he had 
his wig and gown on) almost likea P rotestant, than they unanimously 
acquiesced | in the propriety of the appointment And, as far as I have 


heard, not a Protestant landlord of the county bas felt seandalized at 
oO - «9 
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obtaining relief against a knavish tenant under the decree of a P opish 
barrister; not an orthodox magistrate has yet complained, in a private 
letter to Mr. Saurin or Lord Norbury, that the gentleman in question 
lays down the law of a misdemeanour-case with an eye to the Vatican 
or to Captain Rock. 

But toresame. Whatever may have been the pohiey that dictated 
the restoration of the elective franchise to the Catholics, the practical 
eflect of the nieasure for many a long year was to contirm the domini on 


of their enemic if a liberal Protestant refrained gs contesting a 
county with any of its old bereditary autocrats, what hostile power did 
he apprehend ?—The Orangemen ?—the Presbyterians ?—the influence 


of the Government? No— their united streneth would never Keep 
him out: but he knew right well that he should be overpowered by the 
Catholic electors. This was to be sure a curious spectacle—C atholic 
rights impeding the Catholic cause. It was still more devrading; 
but such was the mental prostration of those wretched frechold Ts, 

That their spirit at this day can be very little more exalte: d is pre ved 
by the fact, that at the recent cleetions it required all the adventitious 
stimulus of religions adjuration to rouse, or, if you will, alarm them, 
into a sense of their political interest and duties. For having listened 
to such an appeal you accuse them of ingratitude to their landlords, 
My dear fiiend, this is a very hich, Great-British ay of talking ; but, 
to my poor provincial underst: andin ng, it seems that men ca mnot be 
guilty of ingratitude without having something to be grateful for. You 
know little of the worldly condition of the persons against whom you 
make this charge. You are a substantial Englishman, and will sit 
down to-day at live o'clock preeiscly to your comfortable Michaelmas 
goose, with sage and onion stuffing. Your stomach never troubles you, 
except when it has more than it can pang be You may sometimes have 
the fear of apoplexy before your eyes; but as to a sudden attack of 
inanition—from that you fecl that you are perfectly secure. Net so 
the ungrateful culprits, whom you join their landlords in denouncing. 
You should sce them in their hovels, in their diet, in their apparel, in 
their habits, in their every thing, in order to appreci late the true extent 
of the boasted benefits for which their gratitude is exacted. You may 
in some degree judge of it from this :—The landlords are now punishing 
them for their late defection, by distraining and ejecting for arrears of 
rent. Why are there arrears of rent? Simply because the rent re- 

served is so exorbitant, that the produce of the soil, after deducting the 
minimum of subsistence for the occupant, is insuflicient to pay it. So 
that the injured landlord is thus expressing his sense of the tenants 
breach of moral duty :—** | made a contract with you so little to your 
advantage, that [ knew at the time you could never fulfil it. That 
being the case, you were bound by eratitude to throw your conscience 
into the bargain. But I find you are a wretch, whom no benefits can 
bind; and, therefore, I shall not only brand you as a monster of ingra- 


titude, but furthermore insist upon keeping you to the last farthing of 


your bargain, although the thing I sold you was intrinsically worth 
little more than half the money.” 

A very common semblance of argument by which these persons at- 
tempt to justify their resentment, is by putting the matter thus: They 
say,—* We are far from insisting that in all cases a tenant, as such, Is 
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under a moral obligation to vote with his landlord. Where his holding 
is of a certain value, and his education and general condition such, that 
some share of intelligence and inde anne? may be presumed, he 
ought te be left to the unrestricted exercise of his fr: wmchise; but, in the 
instances of Which we complain, the parties had no previous preten- 
sions, from education or property, to ene electors. ‘The elective 
franchise was a pure gratuity from us. We conferred upon them a 
valuable political right: in that respect we were their benefactors ; 
and, therefore, it was base in them to vote agamst us.” ‘This, | do 
assure you, passes for authentic logie in the counties of Louth and 
Cavan: but, my dear Cyril, does not your excellent understanding 
pe reeive, that the oift ofa right, with a special proviso against its exer- 
cise, Is pretty much ona par with the ever-memorable gilt of the 
guinea to each of the Viear of Waketicld’s daughters, with positive 
nistructions that it never should be chanzed ?) Or, | would beg of my 
I, rd Oriel, or wy Lord Farnham, or Yr. ither of you, as we are upon 
more familiar terins, to take the following simp He supposition into your 
considcration, You have often told me, that before you could ath. ord to 
keep a horse yourself, you were an excellent horseman, and fond of 
heating, Now let me suppose, that at that peried a rich netehbour 
had sent for you, anc, with all a patron's gravity, addressed you thus : 
“Sir, you must be quite aware that you have no personal claims 
upon my bounty, and you must also feel we “Sales circumstances give 
you no kind of pretension to follow the hounds: many men, with 
double your income, pass their whole lives without such an indulgence. 
Still, | know that you have set your heart upon having a horse of your 
own; and as [ feel disposed to be your benetactor, { here present you 
with a hunter from my own stud. Tfe’s an animal of infinite value. 
I mention this merely to apprise you of the extent of your obligation 
tome. So, there, take bim home with you. Of course you understand 
that I give him upon the condition of your never mounting him, or 
using him in any way, for any purpose of your own. Whatever work 
he doe ‘Ss, Must be for me: and as no crime is more detestable than in- 
gratitude, if you venture to cross his back without an order from me 
to that effect, I'll denounce you, and, if I ean, chastise you as a thank- 
less reprobate, that has turned upon his benelactor.” 

I have conversed with hundreds of these Jandiords and their parti- 
sans upon their recent grievances ; and after hearing all they had to 
say, have generally re pli ied in the following terins, “with ine mere ex- 
ception of ‘atch phrases as might have provoke “la je —* An Enelish 
sailor was lately tried before the Recorder of London for ste ling a 
Quadrant, and being asked in the usual way whether he had any thing 





to say in his defe Ker, replied, —* W liy, please your worship, it appears 
tome to be ad 1 awkward piece of business, and that the less 
that’s said about it the better.” This was a precedent of candour and 


discretion, which I would recommend to your iinitation. Your's is em- 
phatically an awkward piece of business ; and accusing others, and 
talking big, and shaking your head as if there were some thing i in it, will 
not m ake it better. Ifyou would only hold your tongues, the thing 
might blow over and be forgotten; but speaking and acting as you do, 
you can only get yourselves laughed at or de tested. No man of a 
sound impartial mind can ever bring r himself to pity you. Your case 
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will no more bear probing than the sa:lor’s; for see what it amounts 
to. You execute a frechold lease to an Irish peasant, and conside; 
him bound to give you his vote. Is that obligation expressed in the 
lease /—-No. _W hy not ?—Beeanse such a contract would be corrupt 
and punish ible by ‘Jaw :—but though for that reason not expressed in 
writing, it was fully understood between us at the time th: it I was to 
have his vote-—Was it indeed? So, then, you who should have set 
an example of moral conduct and of respect for the laws to your 
tenant, have privately, and for your own advantage, entered into a 
corrupt agreement with him to violate the I: Ww, SO cunningly contrived 
that you run no risk of punishment; and, because he is the first to 
repent, and to act as the law commands him, you have the matchless 
assurance to call yourself an injured person, and to appeal to honest 
men for their sympathy. Can any thing be more essentially awk- 
ward than this 2 But, furthermore, this corrupt compact that you are so 
angry at not having been able to enforce, has one peculiar ‘ingredient 
that makes it altogether detestable. In ordinary cases a corrupt 
elector is personally indifferent, as far as political obligation is cou- 
cerned, and sells his privilege, without a qualm of conscience, to the 
highest bidder. Not so your accomplice in this immoral proceeding. 
However ignorant and abject he may be, he knows that when he cor- 
ruptly stipulates as a tenant to give you his vote, he ts, as a Catholie, 
selling you his soul. You know it also—you, hits natural instructor, 
prepare him for the due performance of the general duties atiached to 
the relation in which you place lim, by poisoning his morals-- by teach- 
ing him to evade the laws of his country—by seducing him irtoa 
predicament, where, if he be true to you, he must be treacherous to his 
creed, All this you do, and then are pleased to brand his late and un- 
expected repentance with the name of guilt. You make him a rogue 
for your own selfish and unlawful purposes, and, as long as he conti- 
nues one, pocket the profits with an air of transcendent benevolence 
towards the criminal; but the moment that from fear or shanic, or 
any other motives, he relapses into the semblance of honest men, and 

sarns his first title to your respeet, you attack his character and the 
characters of those who re eee him, and are determined as far as in 


you lies, to make him rue the day, when he preferred the claims of 


country and religion to his corrupt and disgraceful ‘understanding’ 
with his landlord. 

Consider all this, my dear Cyril, before you again call these poor 
devils ungrateful, or take it a second time into your head that it Is. 
generous thing to sympathize with the electioneering sorrows of the 
bai ded interest of Ireland. No; these parliamentary speculators have 
been quite long enough enjoying the undisputed pri ivilege of tricking 
the constitution, and virtu iy disfranchising every lnaiesl and ‘alias 
pendent man, whose voice might otherwise contribute its proper share 
towards the selection of these who are to be his rulers. The time has 
come when it is better far that the pride of the Beresfords should 
receive an oceasional cheek, or Mr. Leslie Foster get a political fright 
once in seven years, than that a couple of hundred thousand of our 
population should continue degraded as heretofore, and to such miis- 
chievous purposes. Had the men whom they had been forced to 
send over to you been cre ‘ditable specimens of our country in pon it o! 
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general ability, [ imight, with all my dislike of their polities, be national 
enough to lament the necessity of putting them oe but you know 
as well as Ido the several persons from this island that have figured 
upon the Orange bench of the British senate. We ts ive heard them 
all, and are familiar with their several styles of thinking and speaking : 
and among them, where has been the wian—I will not say of genius, 
or of unusual intelleet—but where has there been one that did not 
appear to have been expressly designed by Nature to be heard for 
once and coushed down ever after? Yes; I am reminded that there 
was one, who, had he continued as he commenced, would have been a 
formidable exception; but his reason smote him, and Charles Brown- 
low has been lost to his faction, and saved to his country. 

I pass on, my cear brother-in-law, to other parts of your letter. 
You lament that we should continue in so distracted and impoverished 
a state. You hint, in your own high imperial way, that there must be 
something incorrigibly perverse in the Irish temperament, and though 
you do so gently, as towards a relative by marriage, and, in the compli- 
mentary form of a desire to hear my opinions on the subject, [can 
clearly perceive that vou expect to find a agreeing with your own. 
But I shtogether differ from you; and Pil tell you why. lam no 
statesman, and should make (1 must confess it) but a sorry Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and a still more unseemly Groom of the Bedehamber. 
Still, | have for some years been in the hi tbit, when wearied with more 
profitable labours, of sitting of an evening by my fire-side, and specu- 
lating, in a erude half- dozing w ay, upon state-affairs. In these my 
brown studies, } iever could distinctly see (from natural incapacity 
perhaps) the wisdom, or must I admit it—even the meaning of that 
dogma upon which you and Lord Eldon, and our Sir Harcourt, so 
7 rely; viz. that the British Constitution is essentially Pro- 
testant ;-—but ! was able to comprehend at a glance that seven-eighths 
of my countrymen were essentially Catholic ---and then the question 
would start itself—In what way can these men be turned from White- 
boys into subjects ? For 1 said to myself, surely man (even though 
he be born in Ireland and feed upon potatoes) is a governable animal, 
and likes of all things to be governed well. — trish horses (the fact is un- 
questioned) can be trained to the most perfect docility for saddle or har- 
vess,—Irish pigs can be brought to move along the King’s high-road, on 
their way to be made pork, without grunting to execss,—Irish balls 
have never been accused by British naturalists of using their horas ins 
temperately ; and why should not Irish men be softened down to a 
condition of similar mansuetude? The thing 1 satisfied mysclf was 
possible; but how to discover the method was what for some time 
puzzled me. Before presuming to set up a theory of my own, | 
thought it only respectful to examine the plans whieh heads more ius- 
trious than mine had devised. These were so numerous that I can 
only stop to advert to a very few of them. One (it was among the 
first) was to treat the native Irish as public enemies. ‘This altogether 
failed to make them peaceable subjects. ‘Fhe landed property of the 
island was two or three times confiseated. Upon none of these occa- 
sions did the ejected become more confirmed in thew allegiance. The 
penal code was tried, its successive enactments Increasing in rigour as 
the preceding ones had failed: property, privilege, right of worship, 
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ail were swept away, and the Trish continued as unruly as ever, ‘The 
tamers of men were baffled, but were still determined to make one ex- 
periment more. ‘ Perhaps,” said they, * this spirit of insubordination 
may proceed from an excess of book-learning. Let us make it a 
crime to educate a Catholic. They will probably be more amenable. 
if we keep them in the dark.” It has long been a maxim with inail- 
coach drivers that vicious horses move more. steadily when their 
eyes are put out,—so far there was analogy in support of the de Vice: 
but the result of the experiment showed that men and horses s, thouch 

equally tameable, must be tamed by different methods. The Irish, 
notwithstanding their ignorance under the statute. continued as un- 
manageable as before. The penal code was then relaxed: to what ex- 
tent you know, or ought to know. ‘Taking these relaxations into my 
consideration, L asked myself if they had obt: ined their object. * No,” 
replies Mr. O'Connell, ‘Sas a ‘atholic and a Ke ‘rry-man, [will never 
eive the state a moment's rest, as long as it is insolently declared that | 
am unlit to be a judge or vote at a vestry.” And the hills and valleys 
of Iveragh respond in a chorus of indignant assent.—* No,” exclaims 
Mia. Shiel, igniting his auditory by his cloquent appeals, until he makes 
ven feel almost as d: ring and free- spirite Las Mnglishmen; “ accident 
made us Catholies, but Nature made us men ; and as men, we swear to 
struggle against insult to the last.”—‘* No,” shouts out Captain Rock, 
disinterring last winter’s blunderbuss from its boggy resting-place, 
“the nichts at last are long and dark, the police dispersed, my trusty 
followers at hand; and so wie for one burning or murder more tor the 
honour of Old Ireland.”-—-** No,” say the Orange alarmists of the 
North, ‘‘ the constitution is going to prnees, and the Pope will be upon 
us, unless they give us back a Viceroy, under whose auspices we may 
once more drink the ‘Glorious Memory’ in his presence, and shoot the 
Papists with impunity when his back is turned.”—‘ No,” says but in 
gentler accents, your ever-to-be-respected aunt at Ilampstead, as she 
lays down the last quarterly Report of the “ F emale Hibernian Re- 
livious [nstruction Central Branch Committee,” “no, there’s something 
wrong about these poor Irish folk, that I cannot make out, and which | 
begin to fear that all our tracts will never cure.” 

Pondering upon all this, I turned and turned the matter in my mind, 
but for a lone time my poor brains were as much puzzled as those ot 
the excellent centlewom: an last above-mentioned, And yet surely, 
thought 1, (for to this | always stuck) there is no downright impossibi- 
lity of governing Lrishmen a little more to their hearts content. Ther 
must have been some bungling among our governors. ‘here must, 
inthe nature of things,—there must be some principle hitherto over- 
looked, some latent secret of state, as yet unknown to our statesmen, 
or, if known, so closely kept as not to have a trace of it discover able in 
their po! icy, Neither could I find a glimmering of it in any of the 
productions which I naturally consulted upon the occasion. — [read all 
Lord Liverpool’s speeches, all Mr. Peel's, as much of one of Mr. 
Leslie Foster’s as LI coud. ‘They left me where they found me. | 
read the Quarterly Review, and the ourier, upon fre: and, They aided 
me not. Lread Dr. M: agee’s stupendous Charge. [t taught me what 
an antithesis was; but as te a receipt for governing [rishinen 1 was 
still in the dark. At leneth, after a long and weary search, conceive 
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iny exultation, when by the merest accident, upon taking up a volume 
of our hittle girl's story- wreage 


; I found the lone-sought golden maxim 
staring me full in the 4 ace. 


“Tt was remarkable too, (says Robinson 
Crusoc) I had but three subjects, and they were of three different re- 

ligions. My man Friday was a Protestant, his father was a P acan and 
a cannibal, and the Spaniard was a Papis ts but TE allowed libe rty of 
conscience throughout } ny bani e —Vorget your haberdashery for 
a moment, my Cyril, a nd: rrec with me that there was a natural 
statesman for you. ‘There was a monarch who could vovern wisely, 

under all the disadvant: ge of not having an equity-lawyer to keep his 
conseicnee. Elis principle was, the whole context shows it, “ Un- 
bounded liberty of conscience to all my subjects ;° and this principle is 
precisely the one that, upon iny estigating r the matter, | tind, has never 
been tried in Ireland. 

Cyril Skinner, I know you to be a thoroughly honest man, and be- 
lieve you to be capable of giving up a prejudice, even though the saeri- 
fice should serve your country. You are acquaiuted with one of the 
under-clerks in Downing-street : go to him, as you regard your sister 
and her children, whose dearest interests are concerned —as you would 
stop Sir.O’Connell’s mouth and Sir Harcourt Lees’s pen—as you would 
prevent burnings and manslaughters, and speeches and p: amphle ts—(lay 
and ecclesiastical) that yet may be averted—as you would put down 
fanaticism and hypocrisy and set up sound religion—as you would re- 
scue our Archbishop from his own next C harge—as you would save Dr. 
Doyle from having his privacy invaded and his meat and drink devour- 
ed, for six months without intermission, by a wild man from Palestine : 
go, Cyril, to that under-clerk, and tell him (in order that the same may 
be by him confidentially imparted to the statesmen over him), that there 
positively is a well-attested and infallible method of making Irishmen 
tractable and useful subjects. Let them be informed of the existence 
of the blessed specitie for all our disorders. As yet they cannot know 
it. ‘They read no story-books, except ancient and modern histories. 
Of all men they most require to be told what Robinson Crusoe would 
do if he were in their place. Ele was as staunch a Protestant as they, 
but he was too wise to set up an essentially-Protestant system of govern- 
ment. He thought only of making it essentially just. “ Liberty of 
conscience throughout my dominions,”—that was his maxim. ‘The Pa- 
pist Spaniard was not pinioned and fretted upon a charge of divided 
allegiance. The aged and venerable Pagan was not bound down by 
heavy recognizances and tremendous 0: ths not to eat up his own son. 
Hada Mugaletoni: mappeared upon the island, he would not have been 
molested, nor have been forced by the scabies Dae of Juan-Fernandez 
to walk behind Friday, because Friday had taken the benefit of the re- 
formation, in a form which the Muggletonian believed, in his stupid 
conscience, to be erroneous. ‘This was the genuine art of government. 
This is that for which Mr. O’Connell and his seven millions are roaring, 
and will never cease to roar. Ti the name then, O Cyril, of all that is 
comfortable and quiet, yield up for once your London notions of mis- 
rule to the obtestations of your affectionate brother-in- -law. Go, I say 
it once more, to that under-clerk, and let his illustrious superiors be 
through him apprised of what it is that Ircland wants—* Liberty of 
conscience,” in the fair and honest meaning of the phrase. Not liberty 
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to enjoy the rights and privileges of men, provided always they swallow 
some statute oaths which no conscience can digest; not our redoubtable 
and most doubtable archbishop’s liberty of conscience ; not liberty of 
conscience, as understood by the under-graduates of an Orange-lodge; 
not liberty of conscience in its essentially _p rotestant signification ;—but 
true liberty of conscience—Robinson Crusoe’s liberty of conscience — | | 
Nothing else will do. Hitherto you Britons, whether dealers in soft i 
goods or hard-ware, imagined that it could not be in the nature of in- t 


telligent and we Il-conducted Irishmen to as spire to any thing beyond a d g 
contemptuous toleration ; but the melancholy truth is, they have now . 


come to think so like yourselves, that they look upon your toleration as 
no longer tolerable. Let then whet they thirst for (and theirs is no ; 
unhealthy feverish thirst) be given to them. ‘Turn the cock, my dear ‘ ‘ 
Cyril, and Jet their parched lips at length taste those admirable waters : 
which you have hitherto kept barre Med up for your own exclusive use ; 
and then shall chancellors and tipstaffs, archbishops and parish-clerks, 

then shail constitutional grave-diggers who had been wont to handle 
their mortuary shovels in the glorious spirit of 1688,—then shall all the 
essentially- Protestant old women of both sexes, whether in or out of 
parliament, bchold with wonder how a people, whom no kicks and cuffs 
could conciliate, no injuries attach, no insults win, no privations enrich, c 
no discords ennoble, no persecutions soften, no disqualifications s atisty, | 
no tracts make tractable, may, by a process that never yet has failed, t 





be rendered orderly and prosperous, and after a season, a benefit and f 
credit toau Empire, of which they now form so disgraceful and worth- ; 
less a portion. y 
With regard, my dear friend, to your observation, that hedge-rows in h 
the abstract—-—but I am interrupted, and must break off for the pre- r 
sent. You shall shortly hear again from v 
Yours, though you help to keep him down, V 

L. A _ s 

a 

TARSHISH. . 

How! ye children of rich Tarshish, for your dwellings are laid low, ¥ 
And a wilderness your streets are made by the spoilings of your foe ; | c 
‘Though joyous once your city shone, uplifted in her pride, p 
Though her merchants were as princes, and her fame flew far and wide, | p 
Though she stood the queen of nations once, rich, turreted and strong, h 
She is now a dream that hath been, the echo of a song! . y 
The God of Heaven hath humbled you, to prove how weak and vain 4 c 
Your nor isted power and pageantry, your wealth and purple train ; ; d 
He only stretch’d his hand oat, and ygur commerce was no more, hh 
And the ocean waves beat burthenless upon your voiceless shore ; : t 
Your structures lie in ruin’d heaps, your riches far are fled, a 
And where they late were treasured up the Dragon rears his head! u 
Where are your prince-robed merchants now in costly garments clad, ‘ 
The feasting and the revelry with which your hearts were glad— n 
Your full-fraught fleets from distant lands, that on a foreign sea y 
Spread their ¢ xulting sails abroad, and sought your haven free? 3 
The blast of desolation hath wreck’d them in ‘the storm, n 
And of their power there now remains no shadow of a form! a 
Howl! ye children of rich Tarshish, for ycur dwellings are laid low, a 


And a wilderness your streets are made by the spoilings of your foe! 
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LONDON IMPROVEMENTS. 


[Love improvement. [ admire that noble spirit of enterprise, which 
prompts the achievement of great national benefits: and whether it is by the 
construction of subways, railways, bridges, tunnels or canals, the projectors 
have my full meed of praise. Mr. MacAdam, who is engaged in the merito- 
rious oflice of mending our ways; and Mr. Nash, who puts a new face on 
things, by transmuting rotten bricks into classic edifices through the magic 
aid of gvypsum,—deserve well of their Country; an T could almost pardon 
the anomaly of building Christian churches like heathen temples, or even 
making the Parthenon a model for a fish-market, from my admiration of the 
impulse which has given rise to it. ; 

We are certainly “wiser than of yore” ia these matters, and contemplate 
with laudable horror the barbarism of our ancestors, who preferred their old- 
fashioned blind alleys and crooked lanes to the angular streets and airy ime 
provements of Sir Christopher Wren. ‘The good folks had no notion of 
Wasting ground for mere public convenience: every inch had its value, and 
they made the most of it. Yet let us do them justice. ‘The si:uosity of 
their streets was no type of their dealings. They were a straight-forward 
race, as content in their pent-up snuggeries, and, no doubt, throve as well, 
as the modern and more modish citizen, who dispenses a yard of ribbon be- 
hind a mahogany counter, spreads on the floor of his “ Emporium” a Turkey 
carpet, and looks out for customers through squares of plate-glass, appro- 
priately mounted in érass. ‘The shops of our grand-dads, dark and dirty 
though they were, were hives pregnant with honey, and were no receptacles 
for drones. ‘The man, who could not pay twenty shillings in the pound, was 
no fit associate for tradesmen of character; and a bankrupt was looked upon 
with that sort of instinctive antipathy we feel when we come in contact 
with the hangman, The Old English predilection for comfort (a word not to 
be found in any foreign vocabulary) was evident in all their domestic arrange- 
ments. Many houses are yet standing in the by-ways of the City, replete 
with every convenience,—wide staircases and spacious landings, decorated 
with pictorial skill; spacious cupboards for the reception of substantial fare ; 


snug closets for the stowage of porcelain rarities and Indian knicknacks ; 
. 2 


and rooms, lofty and spacious, wainscoted with truce British oak, and proot 


against all the assaults of the weather. ‘These were sterling matters, my 
masters, that might bear comparison with the refinements of our day; andi 
would make it a question, whether such domiciles, though secluded in a 
court, and approached under a gateway, were not as good as that human 
pigeon house, a modern cottage ornée, composed of Jath and plaster,—a frail 
protection ’gainst ** the winds of heaven,” and where all your furniture must 
be Lilliputian, or your habitation will not hold half the essentials required by 
your wants. ‘There was some sociality too in those days, when neighbours 
could shake hands with each other across the streets, out of their garret win. 
dows; when seasons of festivity received their customary observance ; and 
hospitality was shown by plain speech and solid cheer. Fashion had not 
then taueht us the hypocrisy of smiling a welcome, where we meant none; 
and we rather sought to gratify our guest by the goodness of the banquet, 
than to excite his envy by the display of our gentility. 

For all these reasons, there is lingering in iny mind, mixed up with my 
enthusiasm for local improvements, something like regret, whenever a plan 
meets my eve for levelling some of those haunts of our forefathers, that are 
yet spared to us, consecrated as they are by so many heart-cheering asso- 
ciations. Itis true, I feel the object to be a noble one; and that London 
mav in time emulate Old Rome in the classic appearance of its buildings ; but 
alas! it will be éué the appearance. Roman cement is not Roman marble ; 
sound English brick, I cannot help thinking, would shame the stucco, after 
the lapse of a handful of years ; and though it may be very delightful for mil- 
liners’ apprentices, of refined feelings, to serve out tape and bobbin under an 
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Italian piazza; and the tradesman, whose shop (‘ parvis componere magna” 
is constructed on the plan of the Pantheon, may derive some raha aed 
from going into the Gazette as a man of taste, I sometimes have my doubts, 
whether plain brick and mortar are not best after all. Thus | vacillate be- 
tween my love of wide streets and stuccoed fronts, my veneration for the 
architectural achievements of Greece and Rome, with the rapture at seeing 
them transferred as it were to my own dear Cockney-land, on the one hand, 
and my equally enthusiastic affection for all that remains of the once-loved 
abodes of our ancestors, on the other. My fancy is warmed with the first, 
iny heart with the last. I think of them as men, 


Industrious, honest, frugal, and so forth, 
Whose word would pass for more than they were worth ;” 


and T feel it the very barbarism of taste, to sweep away the few vestiges that 
are lefi to us of those days of simplicity and plain-dealing. 

A few relics yet remain, not only of such buildings, but of their primitive 
inhabitants. They sojourn amon; est us like antediluvians, unsophistic ated by 
the manners of the times, and regarding every change as an Innovation. Gas 
they hold in abhorrence; and some, res solutely opposing the introduction 
even of oil, particularly in patent lamps, continue lie ge adherents to the more 
ancient and legitimate usage of short sixes. A shop of this kind stood, not 
long ago, in St. Paul’s Churchyard. I have often gazed at it with a com- 
bination of singular feelings. It was an old silversmith-and-} -jeweller’s, curi- 
ously situate next door to a dashing mercer’s. ‘The contrast between the 
looking-glass windows and fashionable finery of the one, and the antiquated 
bow-front, diminutive panes, and clumsy frames of the other, was ludicrous 
enough. I have often wondered by what earthly means the owner managed 
to keep his shop open; for no one article that he dealt in could have suited 
a customer of adios times ; and [ could only attribute his pertinacity in 
displaying his goods to the circumstance of his having acquired a competence 
in better days, which enabled him to show his contempt for the new fashions, 
by his stubborn adherence to the old. Shoe-buckles, knee-buckles, rings, 
lockets, and brooches, the falrigue of which was, no doubt, mightily the rage 
in the reign of Queen Anne; gold-headed canes, used as props to physicians? 
chins, when their skulls carried more brains, or, at least, were heavier than 
in our time; solitaires, negligées, and stomachers ; hair- -pins, when ladies 
wore turrets on their shoulders half a yard high, enveloped in powder and 
pomatum ; with a long ef-cetera of similar oddities, —wwere all duly and daily 
furbished up, as if our great-great-grand-papas and mammas were yet living 
to wear them ; or, (more miraculous still!) their weathercock de: cendants 
had never wished for a change. I was grieved, a short time back, to find no 
trace of this memento of antiquity, and that my old jeweller’s loutique was 
converted into a hatter’s “ Repository,” and the venerable triple-sided front 
transmogrified into a dashing exterior, in the very last taste of the nineteenth 
century. 

And what has become of the ancient inmate of the mansion? Could he 
have willingly quitted a spot, so conse crated as it must have been by all his 
most fondly-cherished reminiscences ?—the scene, which, perhaps, witnessed 
the fulfilment of his septennial contract, and his succession, by due course of 
industry and desert, to the business of his patron ;—where pence had grown 
into shillings, and shillings into pounds; and where rank and beauty had 
flocked to patronize that ¢ijouterie, which a renegade taste no longer deigns 
to glance at?) Or has death removed him from a sphere of action, i in which 
his energies had become useless, and where he vegetated, a living anomaly 
among the uncongenial bustle that surrounded him? Fashion could no 
longer have been fashion to him. Like an arrant jilt, she turned from 
the “offerings which once had won her, and yielded her favours to lighter 
and less constant suitors. Yes, it must have been so. He must have pined 

away in a “ green and yellow melancholy.” IT think I see him in his Sunday 
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suit of brown, snug bob-wig, cocked hat, black velvet breeches, speckled 
silk hose, smart paste buckles, and gold-headed cane ; his eyes bent down- 
wards, brooding over ancient recollections; holding nought in common with 
the gossamer throng that flitted about him; and mourning the degeneracy of 
these latter days, when strings have usurped the place of buckles ; queues, 
wigs, and hoops are out of date ; and hair-powder itself, become a thing 
“more for show than use,” is only visible in the show-glasses of a barber’s 
shop. What could such a “ world without souls” have been to this “ Last 
Man” in a peopled desert?....Yes, the solitude of St. Paul’s Churchyard has 
been the death of him! Dollond, to be sure, might have kept his spirits up 
a trifle longer; for he, like a staunch veteran, still ‘seeks no change.” 
Bowles and Carver, too, are laudably primitive; but, ah! how could he sur- 
vive the apostacy of his old co-mates, Rundell and bridge ? 


** What a falling-off was there, my countrymen !”’ 


To displace the pair of comely, well-grown salmon, that, for a century or 
two, had persisted, with such an exemplary unity of purpose, in sustaining 
the numerical designation of the antique establishment in their persevering 
gills,—to displace them, I say, for mere fresh-water trout, a sort of piscato- 
rial dandies, was indeed a scaly action; but actually to level the venerable 
front with the ground, to replace it with stone, in the triple taste of Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome ; and, to crown all, complete the vandalism by plate-glass 
windows in gilt mouldings! —was this a matter for Mesh and blood to bear ?— 
was thts a pardonable offence? Aud could it have been expected, that their 
old compeer would ever brook such a change? Ah! no. 
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“*There was the weight that pull’d him down ! 


There was “the respect that made calamity of so long life!” 


In Crooked-lane, (what associations does not the very name inspire!) 
there yet remains a proud relique of what London was, when abouta century 
or two younger. You cannot miss it, though it seems to shrink from its 
neighbour buildings, as if fearful of contamination. It is an ivory-turner’s, 
of the very oldest school. Disdaining the modern auxiliaries of shop-win- 
dows or doors, the achievements of the art court the regards of the passers- 
by, in stoutly fashioned glazed cases, black with the accumulated smoke of at 
least a century. What an assemblage of antiques! Hornbooks, bone- 
alphabets, wooden-spoons aad forks, Jemon-squeezers, and punch-stirrers ! 
Alas! literature disdains the aid of the first; and, for the last, punch has 
clean gone out of fashion. At the back of the shop is a dark retreat, some 
two yards square, like the inner den of a spider’s web. A tall and somewhat 
ne damsel, rather quaintly attired, and over whose head forty summers, at 
least, seem to have passed, sits there from morn till eve, watching the advent 
of customers, whose visits, I fear, are ‘‘ few and far between,” and beguiling 
the lengthy intervals by the industrious employment of her needle. Strange 
speculations had occasionally floated in my brain as to all these matters. A 
thousand fancies had flitted across my imagination, as to whose was the 
shop, who was the dame, and who the damsel; and determined not to 
“ burst in ignorance,” I ventured a small purchase, to obtain the desired in- 
formation. I was served by the junior lady herself; and truly, a very plea- 
sant and communicative maiden I found her. I say ‘‘maiden,” for, alack-a- 
day! she owned with a sigh that she was a spinster. She was delighted 
with my veneration for the “ dreary pile,” and readily detailed all its history. 
Certainly, it was very old; she could not say how old ; but coeval, at least, 
with the Monument. Her father, who died eleven years ago, had been a 
resident there five-and-fifty years. He had served his time init; and became, 
in due course, the successor of his master, who had likewise, in his turn, 
been a very old occupant. It was, even in her father’s time, a place of much 
repute ; the first ivory turner’s in London. So extensive was their trade, 
that a large house opposite had been used as a warehouse; and gentlefolk in 
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their coaches (this was uttered with a unile Ol ibilitiite complacency ( e 
fur and wear to purchase them wares. Modetn innovation ulttiusatels de. 
throned ts proprietor from this high eminence ; but though bints were er 
und auonw throws Out us tothe policy ol miocderizing bis bouliyne, amd inte 
neighbours, right and leit, and opposite, evinced Sytiptomie Of detection 

gradually Lbecoumng smitten wath the mania Of saat HOp-WindOWs, oth ao 
could mduce hin to bisten to aught that savwoured of cliange. If folk 7 
aid) would rush headlong to ruta, what was that to bins Why should je 
follow them example? Whoa he first came to Loudon, there was NOt a 
single sits the thre enly With so SU yr tHuous aud Mapertine lt ah) appedda 

"Then why should be shut out the blessed air of Lleaven? For his part, he 
loved {re hi ates «Tso, hie loved tO live bi Crooked-lance, and abomltuated Shope 
window ‘Po the visitors, who now and then dropped tuto bis nest te ‘a 
with biai—ineited more by curtosity than bustuess—he was garrulous in ics 
praise. Tle had lived there, le said, man aud boy, upwards of ball a cen. 


tury; and, thagk Tleaven and his own industry, be was pretty warm. He 
loved Ins shop; aud, with bis own free-will, would never leave it till he was 
bore to bis bist home. Ta this wish he was gratilieds; aud his venerable 
relict, thoroughly imbued with the prejudices of her mate, stil maintains, 
with bee OU COMsislency, thie princval appcarance ot thie ir ancient GOuUsl- 
cile. Not that the protits would now defray the board of ter four-footed 
domestics, but she has not the heart to leave it, and cannotabide the removal 
of a stuple article attached to it, save those ouly Which are made for sale. 
An hour-glass, which has its preseribed station at one end of the counter, is, 
I will be bound, held so sacred, that no money could achieve its purchase, | 
hinted at the chauves that must have passed around them; the many new oc- 
cupauts of the we iehbouring shops, they niust hiave scen in the long period of 
themrestablishinent , a trath to which the junior damsel assented with a siile 
of triumph. But there was one change, she satd, more mournful than any ; 
a change that she feared her maiuuna would never survive. Tndeed, it was. 
doubt whether the antics ition of the eveut would not produce all the con- 
SEQUENCES of the reality. ‘This awful cireuuimtanee wes the rebuilding oj 
Loudon Bridve, and the consequent destruction that awatted Crooked-laine. 
[was condolig with her on this event, and sugezestiag that a young lad 
hike her, should be amore miedern in her votrous, aud hail the aiteration a5 a 
great national improvement, —when LT was interrupted by the cnirance of a 
smnivking Quaker, of some forty or thereabouts, who evidently came tora 
Hirtation with the fair spinster, incited, doubtless, by the well-known weight 
of her expectancies. Elis mode of courtship was curious enough ; being 
oddly interspersed with compliments to the lady, and accounts of his prowess 
in the newly-revived scicnce of gymuasties 5 the one idea which seemed to 
have put all his other faculties to flight. My object being accomplished, I 
took my leave, considerately recollecting an adage, to the truth of which I 
readily assented in my own billing-and-cooing days,—that though two may 
be company, three are none. 

‘The banking-houses of Lloare, Child, and Gosling and Sharpe, (he 
gosling, doubtless, a lineal descendaut from her of the golden egss) are 
equally singular mementoes. “They remind us of the Old Dorntous and 
‘Chorowgoods of a by-gone era; and the Leather Bottle of the first is an ob- 
jeet deserving the highest veneration of the antiquary. Much, however, a> 
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the establishment, TP must querrel with that obliquity of judgment, which 
prompted the gz/ding of that ancient symbol ; assuredly, as ill-advised a pro- 
ceeding, as the modern barbarism, that decreed a similar fate to the Pewter 
Platter in Gracechurch-strect. 

A few more edifices of the kind might be adduced; but to revert to the 
subject of improvements. “Phere is now lying before me a project for level- 
ling that venerable structure, [excter Change, the quoudaim nursery of aspir- 
ing shopkeepers, who here adventured on a moderate territery of some six 


f admire the good sense, which sull preserves the priniiiive appearance ot 
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feel square, 1th the hope ot ultiniately uchieving wii’ donititon ot a wholes ile 
warehouse. Tt was here that the renowned Clarke, that prince of hardware- 
mep, aud pink of cutlers, amassed the enormous fortune of 800,000. by 
those habits of frazalay thac cluns to him to the last What a dehehtfal 
lounge, in our school-boy days, to explore the dark profound ; to gaze, with 
longing eyes, on its varied stores, and, by a sort of mental furtiveness, ap- 
propriate each tempus article to our own exclusive en} vinent! What a 
manifestation too of fair dealing, in that pithy senten ant cings lowest 
price marked, and no abatement made!” A voucher of in writy, t hat, but 
for the simple lack of means, would have t tempted us to purchase seta all. 
And are we to lose thee for ever, thou reno. wooed re pos Mors of we alhing-s stic ks, 
that are ever stationary; Watches, that never go; kuives, warranted to be at 
least as keen as their purchasers 3 braces, brushes, and battledores, patches, 
poratums, wash-balls, and raz r-strops ?) One lieze adhereat, at least, will 
shed a tear of re gret over thy de parted greatness 

But important as all these m: ttle rs undoubtedly are, who, that has a soul, 
would hesitate to stay the sacrilegious hand, rails od lo sweep away those 
hallowed haunts, where our brightest bards and profoundest plilos ophers 
first drew their inspiration? Gentus loved to rear her offspring tn holes aud 
corners. (Green Arbour-court, oh, Goklsaith! was thy academic grove, 
and [tremble at its destiny.) Shall they not be deemed sacred? Shall not 
a nobler feeling preserve thes in from the reckless ruin that medern refinement 
would deal out to them? = Away, then, all meaner regards! all) mockertes 


oftaste! IL abjure the classic frenzy, with whieh T fancicd myself inspired. 
Could we, at a ws, emulate che wdifie skill of Greece and Rome, and cause 
thetr proud Structures to overspread the land,—z tincd at such a sac rifice, ] 


should deem the purchase dear, No ; let us rally round the time-honeured 
memorials of our ancestors; let us shield them from the s spohation that 
awatts thei; and warring wiih the whole race of architects, projeetors, and 
surveyors, establish the cause of Old Euglish feeling over foreign taste and 
modery innovation! O.O. Q, 


I FRATELLI DELLA MISERICORDIA—THE BROTIERIHOOD 
OF MEPCY. 

‘© Elle n’a point cette charité paresseuse des riches, qui paient en argent aux 
malheurenx le droit de rejeter leurs pricres, ¢t pour ua bieufait implore ue savent 
jamais donner que Vaumoue.”"—La Nowredic Hclowe, 

Two or three days after my arrival in Pisa, [ was talking in the 
street with an Italian gentleman, when about thirty fellows came round 
the corner, walking two and two, not soberly as pious folks move in 
procession, but with stout mauly strides, and wearing a disguise of so 
uncouth a fashion, that the moment they caught my eye Ll muttered a 
“ God bless me!” and asked who they were. ‘They were clothed in 
black sackeloth from top to toe, girded round the waist; and the hood 
not only came over the head, but fell before t!:: face down to the breast, 
with two small peep-holes for the eyes. ach carried a rosary in his 
hand, and each at his shoulders bore a black broad-brimmed_ hat. 
* Dio mene guardi! ma chi sono questi: My Italian coolly answered, 
“ Da Misericordia.” Whether, owing to the word miscricordia, or to 
their sackcloth and rosaric s, OF both, or what I know not, but withens 
further question I set them down in my mind as penitents on their way 
to some sort of devotion; and very sorry I way they could not be 
aghast at their own cousciences without Wearing so frightful an ap- 
pearance. 

It happened within a week that a house under repair, on the Lune’. 
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Arno, fell down, with the exception of the front wall, on the workinen, 
who had incautiously disturbed the foundation. I was on the opposite 
side of the river, ignorant of what had occasioned the noise and the 
dense cloud of dust, till the wind slowly wafted it away, and the mis- 
chief was clear before me. Four were buried in the ruins, and a {ifth 
clung to the wall, with his feet upon the window-sill at the second 
story, whither he had leaped from the room at the moment ot tie 
crash. As soon as the panic would allow any one to act, a long lad- 
der, lying before the house, was raised, and the poor itoe slowly 
moved from his dangerous situation. As he reached the grou din 
safety, aloud bell in the city tolled once, then stopped, and tolled 
again, and I heard the crowd about me say, “ Hark! there is the bell 
of the Misericordia! they will soon be here!” Those in the neigh- 
bourhood brought ladders of various sizes, and spades, and_pickaxes, 
to be in readiness. Presently across the bridge came those black peni- 
tents, as I had imagined them, hastening almost at a run, and bearing 
a litter on their shoulders. ‘The crowd made way for them, and they 
climbed into the ruins at the back of the house, with the spades and 
pickaxes. From the moment they came, not a word was spoken ; all 
was hushed, even the sorrowful cries of the relations, waiting for the 
event. Ina short while the Brothers brought out one of the sufferers, 
insensible and grievously bruised ; they placed him in the litter, and 
bore him to the hospital. By that time a party of soldiers arrived, 
who kept the crowd back from the front wall, lest that also should fall; 
while the Brothers, regardless of the danger, still worked on, and iia 
fatigably. I saw three of the buried workmen brought from the ruin 
and carried to the hospital; the fourth was killed, and they bore away 
his body on a bier. 

After having witnessed this dauntless and persevering conduct on 
the part of the Brotherhood of Mercy, L was continually making in- 
quiries about them. I was told it was a very ancient Institution, first 
established in Florence; that the Brothers were very numerous in all 
the ‘Tuscan cities, and that their duty was to be always ready to suc- 
cour any person ia distress. ‘ Are they priests?” ‘* No; only a cers 
tain number of priests are permitted to join them.”  “ Then it is not a 
religious establishment?” ‘* Not at all; and their charity is so gene- 
ral, that they would render the same assistance to you, a foreigner and 
a heretic, as to one of their Catholic citizens. ‘They never inquire 
into creeds ; it is enough that a fellow being stands in need of their 
exertions.” 

The next time their bell tolled, I hurried from my lodgings to attend 
them on their errand. ‘They walked very fast, and not a word was 
spoken. Ata sign from their chief, the litter from time to time was 
changed to different shoulders. I followed them to the further end of 
the city, on the south side of the Arno, and they stopped before a little 
chapel, where a poor old woman lay on the steps with her leg broken. 
The litter, a covered one, was placed on the ground by her side ; then, 
without a word, but with the utmost attention and gentleness, they 
placed her within it, and immediately it was raised again on their 
shoulders. One of the Brothers asked her some question in a whisper, 
and she replice d that she felt no pain, but was very faint; upon which 
the covering of the litter was pulled up higher, and as they bore her to 
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the hospital, they stopped two or three times at the turnings of the 
streets, In order to dispose the covering so as to afford her as much 
air as possible, and at the same time to shelter her from the sun. Such 
quiet and unatlected benevolence, such a tender regard for the ease and 
comtort of this poor woman, showed the Brothers to me in another 
light, and T was rejoiced to see that their kindness was equal to their 
heroism. ‘They no longer appeared to me so uncouth ; and, as I con- 
tinued to walk near them, it struck me there was a very benignant ex- 
pression in a pair of eyes seen through their sackcloth masks. I also 

observed, below their habits, that two of them wore black silk stock- 
ings. This rather surprised me ; but I learnt that all ranks of persons 
are enrolled in the Misericordia,—tradesmen, gentlemen, nobles, and 
the Grand Duke himself. 

Not to detain the reader by particularising a variety of circumstances 
under wuich, both in Pisa and Florence, 1 have watched the prompt 
attendance of the brothers, I proceed to give you a short historical ac- 
count of the institution, This has been doue, and in the highest terms 
of praise, by the late Professor Pictet, in the “ Bibliotheque Univer- 
selle” for 1822; and it appears he was the first traveller who consider- 
ed them worthy of such notice. Upon reference to several Italian 
works, especially to that of Placido Landini, 1 am sorry to observe 
many inaccuracies in the professor’s account. I shall therefore follow 
those writers who have derived their information directly from the 
archives of the establishment; adding to them what [ have learnt 
through the kindness of several gentlemen, ‘ Capi di Guardia” to the 
company. 

Those who contend we excel our forefathers in humanity and cha- 
rity, will be surprised to hear that the Compagnia della Misericordia, 
the most conspicuous, even in the present day, for those virtues, has 

existed for nearly six hundred years within the walls of Florence. — It 
was established in 12403 and its origin was extremely curious. At 
that period of the Republic, when the citizens were acquiring immense 
profits from the manufacture of woollen cloth, the city-porters were 
humerous, and usually took their stand round the chureh of the Bap- 
tistery, near the Cathedral. In fact, for the most part they lived there ; 
and during the intervals of work, they ate their meals and drank their 
wine, or played at various games, either on the Piazza, or in the sheds 
erected for their accommodation. One among them, Piero di Luca 
Borsi, an old and devout man, was highly scandalized at the cursing 
and swearing of his companions. Therefore, as their elder, he pro- 
posed that he who should hereafter take God's or the Virgin’s name in 
vain, should be mulcted to the amount of a craza (three farthings) ; 
and that the said crazia should be dropped through a small hole into a 
certain box, so that an end might be put to such vain and sinful con- 
versation. To this the porters “agreed, and the difficulty of conquering 
a bad habit caused the box to be well nigh filled. Piero then reminded 
them that, for the benefit of their souls, the contents of the box ought 
to be employed in acts of charity, and made the following proposal : 
‘Let us,” said he, “ purchase with part of this money six litters, to 
serve for the six divisions of the city, and let us in turns attend with 
them. Thus we shall be in readiness to carry to their houses, or to 
the hospital, all those who may be taken with sudden illness, or who 
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fall from a scaffolding, or otherwise be grievously injured in our 
streets, and stand in need of their fellow creatures’ assistance ; and we 
will also carry to the churches the bodies of such as may fall down 
dead, or be slain, or be drowned; and let us agree that for each se- 
veral journey of this sort, the porters shall receive a gaulio (sixpence) 
from the box.” This not only met with approbation, but each indi- 
vidual took an oath to observe it. Their labours began, and they pur- 
sued them with so much diligence and charity (says their chronicler) 
that every man in the city greatly applauded these porters, sometimes 
offering them three givli, as a present, for a single journey; but this 
the old man, Piero, would not allow, bidding them perform their duty, 
cheerfully and without bribes, and to wait for their farther reward i mn 
eternity. 

Such was the commencement of the Miscricordia, a society that has 
never relaxed in its zeal, through so many centuries, and under all the 
changes of government. Whatever enemy entered Florence, these 
brothers and their property were always respected, The French, their 
last invaders, did more,—they intrusted them with a set of keys to the 
city-gates, that they might not be impeded in their labours ; ‘and Na- 
poleon was preparing to establish a similar institution at Paris, when 
his own downfall put an end to the scheme. 

After Piero’s death, the porters were desirous of hiring an apart- 
ment, where they might hold the meetings of their new society. For 
this purpose, as ‘their funds were inefficient, they appealed to their fel- 
low-citizens, and placed at the door of the Baptistery a painting of a 
dead Christ, with the box at the foot of it, bearing this inscription, — 
‘** Fate elemosine per i poveri infermi e bisognosi della citta.” It was 
ona 13th of January, and the people, eager to evince their gratitude, 
and to encourage them, flocked from all quarters to that church-door 
with their alms ; and before the day ended, the box could not contain 
the offerings, so that the money lay heaped on the lid. From this 
contribution, more than one apartment was purchased, not hired; and 
the Porters continued unweariedly in their works of IO till 
at the end of a few years the Archbishop convened them before him, 
and blessed them. ‘Ihe benediction was “ in honour and glory of the 
most Holy wags, and of St. Peter Martyr, and of St. John the Bap- 
tist, end in reverence of St. Tobias, their Protector ; and masses were 
ordained, with lit: nies and prayers, for the souls of all benefactors to 
the institution.” [low agreeable to read of an Archbishop's exer- 
cising his divinity in the cause of humanity ! 

The Porters would } by no means consent to admit the other work- 
men of the city; upon which the latter formed a separate society of 
their own. They were afterwards united together, under the title of 
* La Compagnia della Misericordia,” on ond of October, 1423, and 
governed by eight Captains, a Notary, and a Purveyor. It also ap- 
pears that ‘during the contentions of the Guelfi and Ghibellini, the 
society experienced a slight division, which however soon ceased,—a 
rivalship in deeds of pure good-will could not but allay the fury of 
party spirit. 

No men ever deserved the gratitude of their country more than these 
Brothers, for their conduct in the times of the plague. Florence was 
visited by this scourge no less than eleven times in the fourteenth and 
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fifteenth centuries. At some of those periods, especially in 1348, as 
many as six hundred persons died, day after day, within the walls. 
There is undeniable evidence,* in the archives of the institution, con- 
firming Landini’s account of the intrepidity of the Brothers, at every 
several period when the black banners were unfurled at the “ ‘Tribu- 
nale di Sanita.” ‘They bore tlie sick to the hospitals, and the dead to 
the sepulchres; and as they journeyed through the streets, they were 
preceded by one ringing a bell, warning the people to escape from their 
approach, lest the infection should be spread by them, while they 
dared it for the welfare of the community. Notwithstanding their ex- 
posure to infection, it appears they suffered ina less degree, propor- 
tionably to their numbers, than the more cautious citizens. This is a 
proof that a sound courage is the best preservative against the plague, 
as well as against every other species of disease ; and it gives me plea- 
sure to add, that when the typhus fever raged in Florence, about eight 
years ago, not one of the Brothers was attacked by it, though they not 
only removed the sick from their houses, but in many instances attended 
them as nurses. As an instance of the grateful feelings of the Floren- 
tines, we are told that, after the last severe visitation of the plague in 
1635, when it came to the turn of the Misericordia to go to the cathe- 
dral and render thanks to God, the populace crowded the sireets 
through which they were to pass, and all the bells in the city were 
ringing, while from every side and from every window there were 
shouts of * Viva! viva la Compagnia della Misericordia !”—as if, con- 
tinues Landini, the health of the citizens, one and all, depended on the 
charity and diligence of those Brothers. 

The company consists of three orders: the first in rank 1s that of the 
“Capi di Guardia ;” their number is 72, of whom 14 are noble, and 
30 are priests, including the Grand Duke and the Archbishop. The 
second order, called ‘* Giornanti,” consists of 20 priests and 105 lay- 
men; and the third, the “ Stracciafogli,” of 180, of whom 380 are 
priests. ‘These, together with the supernumeraries, amount to about 
1200. Four “ Capi di Guardia” and fifteen ‘* Giornanti” must be in 
attendance. At the sound of their bell, which can be heard in every 
part of the eity from the top of that beautiful tower designed by Gi- 
otto, they never fail in assembling more than a sufficient number of the 
Brothers. It tolls once for the removal of the sick, twice for a com- 
mon accident in the streets, and three times for death. <A “ Straccia- 
foglio” is promoted to the honours of a “ Giornante,” and finally to 
those of a “ Capo di Guardia,” in recompense for diligent attendance ; 
and negligence is punished by degradation. There are no fines. It 
costs about six crowns to be enrolled, in which sum is included the 
purchase of the dress. None are admitted but those of good charac- 








* Boccaccio, in the introductica to his Decameron, gives an account of the 
ereat plague in 1348, without once alluding to the Society farther than where he 
speaks of ** lo ajuto d'alcuni portatori,” and that without a word of commendation. 
It must be borne in mind that Boccaccio was making out an exaggerated case of 
distress ; and that it did not suit his purpose to relieve the mournful colouring of 
his picture, intended, by the force of contrast, to give the tales that followed a 


higher brilliancy. Indeed the anecdotes he brings forward are sometimes In con- 


tradiction to each other; and he himsclf, as in his Life of Dante, appears to have 


considered fables, provided they are interesting, fully as important as facts. 
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ter, and none who belong to what they term the ‘ arti vill,” such as 
butchers, fishmongers, servants in livery, coachmen, cobblers, sau- 
sage-takers, and barbers. We may smile at these excepuons, bit ler 
it be remembered we have our own prejudices against: surgeons and 
butchers ou a jury; and that while a tailor is but a ninth part of a man 
in England, he does not so much as appear in the lst of * arti vil” jn 
‘Tuscany. 

They hold themselves compelled to attend on any emergency, 
wherein their offices may be beneficial. Silence and exactness of dis- 
cipline are strictly enforced on pain of expulsion, They are provided 
with the apparatus of our English Humane Society. It is their duty 
to convey the sick to the hospital, or from one house to another, as 
they may be required. If they are sent for, as it sometimes happens 
under peculiar circumstances, to attend the beds of the sick, they 
watch by them night and day, and perform every office of the kindest 
nurses ; and that without respect of persons, for it was not lou since 
that they performed this duty towards a Jew. Should they be wit- 
nesses, in the houses of the poor, to any paiatul scene of want, they 
are permitted to give relief in money out of their own pockets, and 
this is done to a considerable extent; and they are bound to make a 
report of the poverty of a sick person, when he ts assisted by the 
Company trom a tund raised by some of the Brothers, who undertake 
to vo about the city, always in their usual disguise, with a box to 
crave alms for the sick poor. As these alms are divided weekly, and 
with a certainty against deception, a Florentine, or the stranger within 
his gates, inclined to be charitable, knows where to lodge his moucy 
to the best purpose. 

For so many benefits to the public, such constancy, such toil, the 
rewards, beyond the honour of the Brotherhood, are small. When 
sick, provided he is a ** Capo di Guardia,” the stipend is six livres a 
week ; if a ‘Gioraante,” oxly tour; and he is visited by their own 
physician. ‘Those of the third order have no claim in case of illness ; 
but all are buried at the expense of the Company, and they possess a 
burial ground for themselves, bestowed on them by the Government. 
Their physician has fourteen crowns a year, their seeretary sixtecn— 
little more than honorary salaries; but their actual servants, whose 
time is fully employed, have sufficient wages for theiv support. There 
is also a small dower, should it be demanded, of ten crowns, granted 
to the daughters of such as have acted for a certain time as nurses to 
the sick. It is prohibited that the Brothers should receive any thing, 
on their own account, froin the public, with the single excepiion of a 
draught of water. 

In answer to ny inquiries respecting their funds, T learned that they 
have enough, but are by no means rich. ‘Their property lies in land 
and houses. 

An abuse, of an aristocratical nature, has crept into the institution 


since the days of the Republic: nobles are made “ Capi di Guardia, 


without earning the dignity by diligence. Leopold the First frequently 
slipped on his sackeloth, and bore the litter in his turn among the 
Brothers. His son, the late Ferdinand, and the present Leopold, 
never paid the Company that personal respect. When Leopold the 
Kirst became Emperor of Germany, he endeavoured to establish the 
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Misericordia at Vienna, without success. “ La Compagnia della Con- 
solazione,” at Rome, is rather a company of guardians and_ attendants 
to a hospital; and among the imitations of the Misericordia in other 
parts of Italy, its best spirit is lost, while in all the principal towns of 
Tuscany it exists in the full force of the original in Florence.  ‘Tus- 
cans have more humanity, in all the relations of life, than their neigh- 
bours ; and in any urgent case, when the delay of a few minutes might 
be fatal, instead of waiting for the Brotherhood, they render every 
assistance at the moment. As an instance of this, it was but a few 
days since that two men nearly lost their lives in saving a girl who had 
thrown herself into the Arno. Whether a society of the Brotherhood 
of Mercy is necessary in London, or whether it could be established 
there, are questious not easy to determine. In the first place, English- 
men might object to the disguise, which is necessary to prevent the re- 
cognition of friends that would obstruct them in their duty ; as well 
as for the sake of separating every thing tending to personal vanity 
from the pure benevolent feeling. No thanks are here due except to 
the Society ina body. There are no anniversary dinners, no toasts 
and sentiments with three times three, no blazing accounts in the 
newspapers of their activity, heroism, and charity. All goes on quietly, 
modestly. ‘The Brothers know how much they are beloved, and are 
content witnout a display of their influence. Every mark of respect 
is however paid to them; the military present arms, and individuals 
take off their hats, whenever they pass the streets. 


PARRIANA.—NO. II. 


Parr’s dislike to puns has been very justly noticed. But I remember 
on two different occasions, that he made a kind of Latin pun. At the first 
he laughed immoderately. | have since seen it in some publication, ascribed 
to somebody else. He was reaching a book from its shelf, when two octavo 
volumes came tumbling down upon each other. A volume of Hume’s Essays 
had fallen upon a book of criticism by the Abbé du Bos. “'There,”’ said 
he, with a half-suppressed chuckling, ‘* see what has happened ; 


Procumbit numti Bos.’ 


The other occasion alluded to, was when he had a slight cold, and the door 
and window being accidentally opened at the same ume, and a strong current 
of air having rushed in, ‘Stop, stop,” said he, ** that is too much, [am at 
present only 

Par Jevibus ventis’— 
Then he stopped and smiled ; but recotlecting the other part of the line, he 
finished it in rather a serious accent, 


. ° “a. ? 
—volucrique similima somno. 


He then shook his head, and said in a low voice, ‘1 fear so. My life has 
hitherto been litthe more than a sleep; my proudest projects but day-dreams.” 
We did not encourage so melancholy a current of ideas. Probably, in throw- 


ing a rapid glance over bis literary life, conscience suddenly struck him, how 


few memorials of his great knowledge and powerful talents, he had left to 
survive him, and how much of time and opportunity he had wasted upon 
the fleeting and perishable controversies of the day. 

He had, moreover, in general, a decided repugnance to plays upon words. 
It betrayed, he said, an intrinsic poverty in the language ; rather, L could 
not help observing, a disputable proposition. Ile went on. “The richest 
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language will be found the least susceptible of puns. The Greek is too 
copious for puns. It supplies m ny words at the same time for every shade 
and variety of thouzht, and never drives you to use words of similar so ind, 
but different acceptation. The Greek language is that music of the mind, 
which the slightest equivocaiton of words would derange and put out a 
tune. Notthat there are no Greek puns. You wi'l find plenty, if you look 


into Athenzus ; and some of Aristophanes’s gave great delight to his audience; 
but then they were elaborated by mere force iro im the Attic languaze. Thee 
did not come to hand spontaneously, as the puns of in Eenzlish punster; but 
they were hammered out, like the : zhtnings which were forged by the ham- 
mers of t ‘hee Cyclops. Yet, ‘lian gives us a Nee os good pun, which must 
have been an instan taneous one. ‘He tells it of a Greek courtesan ; for vor 


know well enough, that the Greek courtesans were the only Grecian ladies 
who were at all accomplished. She happened to be in company with a con- 
ceited, loquacious traveller, who had wearied the whole party with the vari- 
ous places that he had seen, and the different countries that he had visited. 
‘And yet after ali,’ said she, addressing herself to the fop, ‘after all the cities 
and towns you have seen, you appear never to have been at Ee, »* Now 


Sige was a well-known town in Att ca, and the equivoque silenced him.” 

Parr was a great admirer of Bis shop Jeremy Tavlo:, sad in particular, of 
the Discourse on Friendship, and the Holy Living and Dying of th, it eminent 
divine. In Parr’s sarcastic, but eloquent Dedication of Tracts by Warbur- 
ton an! a Warburtonian, whe ‘re he deals a severe blow or two at Bishop 
Hurd for certain crawling but thriving qualities almost peculiar to that 
prelate, be speaks with delight of *‘often wandering amidst the lumi- 
nous walexy of Bishop Taylor.” But I remember his observing, that it was 
a style, w hich dazzled by too much cor uscation. The colours were too 
prismatic. He spoke i in admiration of the unintermitted play of illustration 
and of fancy in Burke, who w ou! 'd have been as redundant as Jeremy Tay- 
lor, if he had been left to himself. “ But then, Sir, Burke lived in an age 
when criticism had imposed cumptuary laws upon fine writing. Yet with 
all his taste, for no man had more, he sometimes forgets his restraints, and 
bounds, like Homer's horse, over his pastures, when he ts emancipate d from 
the chariot.” He then rolled out the lines, in which that fine simile is en- 
shrined. 

He recommended every student of English composition to become fami- 
liarly acquainted with Jeremy Tavlor, and Hall, not omitting Pentham’ Re- 
solves, as models of elk oquence. Few persons, he said, could obtain the 
copiousness of Taylor, but to fill even a bucket at his salient and sparkling 
fountain, was no mean acqu lrement. 

It was Parr’s practice in the pulpit, to supply certain lacune in his sermon 
with extemporary passages ; and these were always highly impressive. He 
frequently carried with him a volume of Ogden’s Sermons, which are re- 
markab ly short, and preached one, sometimes two of them. On one occa- 
sion, l semember that at the close of an able sermon of his own, upon the 
immortality of the soul, after animadverting upon those who treated that 
great truth with levity, he pulled from his ¢ ‘assock a piece of printed paper, 
much stained, and apparently very old. He then continued his sermon from 
the paper. It ran nearly thus: ‘¢ Butto leave those men, whose souls ought 
to dwell, like Nebuchadnezzar’s, in the body of a beast, I will conclude this 
discourse with an acknowledgement and confession, ‘of great solace, and 
unutterable delight, which I have found in these dismal and calamitous 
times, when | contemplated my soul’s immortality :—that though she is now 
tossed about on a stormy sea of affliction, yet, at length, a higher mountain 
than Ararat is prepared for her to rest upon :—that thouzh, like the wearied 
dove of the deluge, she now flutters upon a wild waste of waters, which 
know no shore, so that she cau find no rest to her feet; yet she beholds a 





* Silence. + Edited by Dr. Hallifax. 
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window in the celestial ark above, opening wide its friendly portal to receive 
her. Our life is a warfare; but we have been redeemed at a high price. 
The great captain of our faith will reward his faithful soldiers better, than 
with a crown of thorns. Let us not fear; he, who when he gave up the 
ghost, recommended his soul into the hauds of his father, will not leave our 
souls in hell, nor suffer his Holy ones to see corruption.” 

Parr told me, that this was not from Jeremy Taylor, as from the spirit and 
style | had conjectured ,--but a fragment from the writings of Alexander 
Ross, whose works were now almost forgotten, owing, perhaps, in some 
measure, to the sarcastic distich of Hudibras, whose : 

Philvsopher 
Had read Alexander Ross over. 
He had resened nearly the whole volume from a shop, where they sold but- 
ter and candles, and thouzht himself fortunate in having redeemed it from 
such base uses. He said that it was a discourse written during the civil wars, 
in answer to Sir Kenelm Digby. 7 

Of Gilbert Wakefield Parr thought well, as a man of virtue and of a stern, 
unaccommodating love of liberty; but the angry passions, which tinctured all 
his writings, deducted, he thought, a great deal trom their value and useful- 
ness. The tone and temper of his criticisms betrayed, he said, a petulance and 
impatience unworthy of a scholar. He did not approve in general of Wake- 
field’s conjectural criticism. ‘* Emendations of the text of ancient authors 
ought not to be entrusted to rash hands. We ought to approach them with 
timid solicitude, as a son examines the wounds of his parent. Some of 
Wakefield’s substitutions were not unauthorized merely, but quite tasteless.” 
Auiongst others, he pointed out a reading, which he had adopted into the 
text of his Lucretius. It occurred in the fine and affecting picture of the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia, in the beginning of the first book, where the ministers 
of the sacrifice concealed the weapon, with which they were to perform it, to 
spare the feelings of Agamemnon. 

Et hunc propter ferrum celare ministros. 


‘‘Now,” said he, ‘the booby for celare reads celerare, as if they were to 
hasten her death, to soothe the agonized heart of her father. Sir, it is a sa- 
crifice as atrocious as Agamemnon’s! No man can be a good critic, who is 
not well read in human nature.” 

L asked Parr whether in the verse alluding to that sacrifice, Lucretius did 


not mean superstition by the word religion. 
Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum. 


He said, “Yes. Inthe time of Lucretius, the word superstitio was not in 
use. But if you wish to see the distinction and the etymology of the two 
words, you will find an excellent chapter on the subject in Aulus Gellius.” 
Recurring to the subject of Gilbert Wakeheld, he spoke of his having 
abused Porson in some of his remarks on the Greek tragedians, ‘* And, 
Sir, can you conceive why he abused him ? It was because Porson, in his 
editions of the six plays of Euripides, had ample opportunities of speaking 
in praise of Waketield’s emendations, of which he did not avail himself.” 
Here he laughed heartily. ‘* Quod occasio labores meos collaudandi subve- 
nerit, quam pretermisit omnino.” This led him to notice several instances 
of the puerility of commentators and editors. He specified the ludicrous 
absurdity of Brunck, who, iu the Preface to his Aristophanes, made a grave 
apology for the oversights and imperfections of the edition, by remarking 
how much his attention had been interrupted by young Master Brunck, a 
child whom he was very fond of, who was capering round the room upon a 
walking-stick ;—quod parvulus meus, cui valde sum devinctus, laculo gestielat, 
&e. &c. &c., or words to that effect. Bentley, he remarked, was a giant 
amongst them. ‘* When ke was angry, Sir, his roar shook the forests!” He 
spoke highly of that great scholar’s Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris, as 
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an example of the union of eloquence and reason in the highest possible de- 
gree. It was only not inferior to another noble specimen of intellectual gladi- 
atorship, Gibbon’s Vindication of his chapters, in reply to the two Oxford 
dunces, Davies and Chelsum. He observed to me on another occasion, 
when we were talking of Bentley, that he himself had no bigotry with re. 
spect to the /Molic Digamma. Homer’s harmony would be felt whether we 
interposed the digamma or not. ‘The solar years rolled on the same, before 
days were intercalated, as they have done since. Besides, a hard breathing 
made a consonant of two vowels, 

I told him that Mr. Windham was strongly adverse to unnecessary innova- 
tions upon our language. He had termed them wanton defilements of the 
old English well, and had good-humouredly reproved Sir John Hippisley for 
using the phrase, ‘‘ advocate a cause,’”’ which, he said, was an American cor- 
ruption, and imported from Congress into our houses of Parliament; at the 
saine time remarking, that Dr. Franklin had himself written a paper to ad- 
monish his countrymen against that, among many other innevations of the 
English language, equally licentious. Parr said, **‘ Windham is right, and 
Windham is excellent authority. Hisdiscernment never slumbers. Depend 
on it, the lawyers first introduced the phrase here. They are great corrup- 
tors. Our tongue is considerably Latinized, it is true; but when we intro- 
duce a Latin word, as we are obliged to do it from the same causes that made 
Lucretius introduce Greek ones, 


‘ Propter egestatem lingux, et rerum novitatem,’ 


care should be taken that the Latin words should be of a good age. Advo- 
care aliquem, in Cicero’s time, did not mean to defend any one, but to sum- 
mou him. ‘The verb was not often used actively. The modern phrase of 
‘* advocating a cause,” was not a Latin phrase till the middle ages. You will 
find the verb so used in Ducange’s Lexicon of Middle Latinity. Lawyers 
corrupted all languages ; even their own Norman French. Quoad hoc was 
a legal barbarism. Quoad iujus would be correct.” 

I told him also that Windham went so far, as to object to the phrase 
‘rallying round a standard,” ‘rallying round the Constitution,’’ &c. Xe. 
“There,” he observed, ‘* there are his anti-Gallican prejudices peeping out. 
It isa good phrase, and may be found (I think he said) in Clarendon. Why, 
sir, if Windham means to banish every French word from our language, he 
must have a grammatical alien act.” Talking of Jawyers again, he said 
“that Lord Kenyon, who was an honest, though cholerie man, but a bad 
scholar, was fond of quoting Latin from the bench, and had once quoted a 
whole line from .fuvenal, as an aphorism of Lord Nottingham’s. It was in 
some argument in a criminal case, when the judge observed, that it was a 
maxim of my Lord Nottingham’s,— 


—‘ Cunctatio longa est,’ 


and an excellent maxim it was, and every way worthy of Lord Nottingham’s 
humanity and good sense. Kenyon did not know that it was a verse at all ; 
much less that it was one of Juvenal’s!” 

I applied to Parr for the explanation of an obscure passage in the Agamem- 
non of AZschylus,—when Clytemnestra sees a messenger coming in haste 
from the Grecian camp, for so I think he is,‘she observes, “ for the parching 
dust, the conterminous sister of the mud, tells me so.” 


paprupel 8é wos xaoug 
TIyA0d Edvoupos Sinlin xbvig THe. 
“Tt is an audacious metaphor,” said Parr. ‘The literal meaning is, the 
parching dust, the conterminous sister of the mud, tells me this. But why 
sister, and why a conterminous, that is, to the same extent, a sister? For 
this reason. ‘That which in summer is dust, is converted to its whole extent 
into mud in winter. Speaking of the piety and the devotional feeling that 
pervade that noble drama, he remarked that, from beginning to end, it was a 
magnificent hymn to the Supreme Being.” 
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I once asked him, who was his immediate predecessor in the mastership 
of the Free School at Norwich? He said ‘It was Barnabas Lemon, an 
honest man, but without learning, and very tyrannical in his discipline. He 
was turned out of his school for having nearly torn off a boy’s ear. This 
man, Sir, (continued Parr) had the impudence to publish by a half-guinea 
subscription, what he called an English Derivative Dictionary, in quarto. 
He pretended to find a derivation for every word in Saxon, German, Dutch, 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew. No matter what the word was, however culinary 
or vernacular, he undertook to find its etymology. Coming to pigs-petty- 
toes (a Norfolk way of dressing the feet of sucking-pigs) the dog was a little 
puzzled; but it did not stop him; so he wrote, as it now stands in the book, 

‘Pie’s Perry-Toes.] A dish of which the author of this dictionary is 
extremely fond.’ ” 

Parr went on about this Lemon. ‘ A fat, corpulent Norwich alderman, 
of the name of Beseley, refused to subscribe, when Lemon brought him his 
proposals. So, Sir, old Barnabas had him in his Dictionary, thus, in a string 
of pretended derivations under the word 

‘Osesity.| Or, Oh beastly ; a natural exclamation when we see old 
Beseley.’” 

Parr laughed heartily at this piece of impudence. ‘ But Lemon,” he said, 
“had an under-master, whose name was White. He was an excellent 
scholar, and the first person who translated the Clouds of Aristophanes ; not 
indeed the very first, for parts had been done, if not the whole, but badly, 
in ** Stanley’s Lives of the Philosophers.’ White’s was an admirable ver- 
sion in a species of easy blank verse, not unlike Ben Jonson’s. The notes 
were learned and judicious. Aristophanes was then little read, and less un- 
derstood, and his text was in a ragged state. Yet White suggested correc- 
tions, of which others, whom [ do not name, have not scrupled to avail 
themselves, and that too without the least acknowledgement to poor White, 
who lived and died in unmerited obscurity. Cumberland had recourse to 
him in his translation of the same play, for there are some passages which 
could not have got there fortuitously.’? He said, the book was very scarce. 
It was printed at Norwich about 1780, and dedicated to Mr. Windham’s 
father, Colonel Windham, of Felbrigg. 

During his visit to Norwich, in the summer of 1802 or 1803, I saw much 
of Dr. Parr. Taking up a little book, called ‘ Beauties of Sterne,” which 
lay upon a lady’s work-table, he observed, that **Sterne had ‘no beauties.’ 
Every thing he says is constrained in order to appear easy. All his flowers 
are stercoraceous.”” Then thinking the epithet too pedantic, he said, “I 
mean hotbed-beauties ; not natural sentiments taking root in the heart, but 
forced and impelled into growth.” We ran him hard with the story of Le 
Fevre, the benevolent singularities of Uncle ‘Toby, and the pathetic portrai- 
ture of poor Maria. But it would not do. He allowed him no merit, but 
that of being a dexterous plagiary. He said that ** Sterne had litle or no 
book-learning. Whilst he was about his ‘Tristram Shandy,’ he was seen 
in Becket’s shop, or at old Mr. Paine’s, transcribing from obscure books. 
Dr. Ferriar, of Manchester, had detected his thefts from Burton’s ‘* Anatomy 
of Melancholy,” a work once almost forgotten, but which owed its resurrec- 
tion to the inordinate praise of Sam Johnson. But the most barefaced of 
Sterne’s plagiarisms occurred in the sermon, read by Corporal ‘Trim ; nearly 
the whole that relates to ecclesiastical persecution, having been remorselessly 
taken from a fine sermon preached by Dr. Bentley before the University of 
Cambridge. The pathetic picture of the victims perishing by the Inquisition, 
was plundered from it. ‘The admired passage of * the soul (adverting to their 
lingering deaths) hovering upon the yet quivering lips, as if loth to depart, 
was, word for word, Bentley's. 

Mr. William Tavlor, of Norwich, frequently met Dr. Parr, who thought 
very highly of his talents and acquirements. Talking of Taylor’s very pecu- 
liar mode of composition, somebody remarked that Porson had said of it, that 
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it abounded in all sorts of isms, but Anglicisms. I observed that it was not 
Porson’s expression, but Mr. Windham’s, who when he was Member for 
Norwich, had been handled severely in a Norwich paper set up by the dis- 
senting party, to which Taylor contributed, and to whieh also he had given 


the name, which was the singular one of ** The Iris... Windham, in one of 


its numbers, recognized Taylor’s manner. I observed to him, “ You might 
easily track ‘laylor by his neologisms.”’—-“ Yes,” said he ; ** and by all sorts 
of isms, but Anglicisms.” When I had related this anecdote, Parr exclaimed, 
‘Taylor is an able and a good man; ay, and a very learned man, particu- 
larly in German literature. It is true, that he is fond of neologisms ; but his 
nevlogisms are all coined at the lawful mint of pure English analogy.” 

Parr was on intimate terms with Mr. and Mrs. Bertie Greatheed, of Guy’s 
Cliff, and paid them frequent visits at that delightful villa. Of Bertie Great- 
heed he used to say, that “ his talents were ‘ good wholesale talents,’ but 
not powerful endugh to give him literary elevation. Bertie,” he said, ‘‘ wrote 
a tragedy, which he called ‘The Regent.’ It came out whilst the great 
question of the Regency was pending, and so hotly debated by Pitt and Fox. 
Of course, people flocked to see a play with such a name, thinking, no doubt, 
that it related to the great party-question of the day. But it was a Spanish 
story, and had nothing to do with the Regency; and every body was disap- 
pointed. Mrs. Siddons, by her excellent acting, kept it up for some nights, 
but it was only a faint, languishing state of existence. At last some wags in 
the pit set up a laugh at a ridiculous passage in the dialogue, and then it sank 
for ever. Somebody asks one of the personages where he had left the King, 
and is answered thus :— 


‘ Within his tent, surrounded by a friend 
Or two, he sits and mocks at fortune.’ 


Now if the word had been “ attended,” ali would have been we!l; but the 
idea of a man surrounded by a friend or two, was most egregiously absurd.” 

Amongst the men of distinguished talents, in whose society Parr delighted, 
was Bobus Smith. He was a good Greek scholar, had been educated at Eton, 
was contemporary with Canning and Frere, and one of the principal con- 
tributors to that remarkable specimen of juvenile talent— ‘‘ The Microcosm.” 
By the way, Bobus is merely an Etonian nick-name, which he has retained 
through life. So completely is it identified with him, that I remember the 
door of a drawing-room being thrown open before dinner, where a large 
party was assembled, and the servant calling out hastily, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kobus Smith. It is a foolish habit (for I must be allowed to digress a little) 
that of giving nick-names. <A satirical family, I once visited, were upon 
intimate terms with the late Mr. Holford, the Master in Chancery. He 
was somewhat addicted to prosing, and the girls in that house used to call 
him Bore Holford. ‘This they did so habitually, that the servants caught it, 
and the next time he came there to dinner, he was announced before a great 
number of persons to the lady of the house in a loud voice, ‘‘ Mr. Bore Hol- 
ford, Ma’am !” 

But & nos moutons. Smith was included in the catalogue of eminent men, 
whom Parrin his Appendix to the Spital Sermon commemorated as having 
been educated at one of our universities. This was in aid of bis argument in 
that sermon, in favour of the system of education established at those seais of 
learning. Smith figures as sa:$e3¢ in a long and laudatory Greek uote. It is 
diflicult to forbear smiling at Parr’s dogged determination in those notes to 
Greeise English names. Barrow is Bapgpevoe; Jeremy Taylor is TaAwgos. 
Mackintosh’s name luckily defied every experiment to hammer an Attic sound 
out of it. 

When Bobus was going out to Calcutta with a high legal appointment, 
Parr exclaimed, ‘* Bobus will be thrown away at the Calcutta bar. He will 
find his antagonists so feeble, that his intellectual weapons will gather rust 
from disuse. But then, Sir, he will come back, he shall have a seat ia Par- 
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lament, Sir, and there they will be scoured again into brightness.” This 
prediction was accomplished. But although the powers of Smith were Her- 
culean, it —— by a strange fatality, that he failed in the House of 
Commons. It was in the debate upon the Vice-Chancellor’s bill, which 
was strongly opposed, it may be recollected, by Sir Samuel Romilly, and the 
Canning party, of whom Smith was one. It had been anneunced every 
where, that he intended to speak, and great expectation was excited. He 
rose, but after a few sentences broke down, aud was heard no more. It is 
most probable that the consciousness of his own reputation, mixed with the 
dread of not speaking upto it, oppressed and overpowered him. Parr, on 
hearing of it, kindly cbserved, ** It is of little consequence. Smith can afford 
to lose the small portion of additional fame which that speech would have 
gained him.” 

When at the bar I have ofien sate near Bobus, in full grin at his pleasan- 
try and wit. He was then without a brief, but he amused himself and us 
with entertaining commentaries on the. speeches of the men in business. 
Jemmy Park, now a Judge of the Common Pleas, happened on one occa- 
sion to be up, and was endeavouring to be pathetic, but in the worst taste 
imaginable. Observing a sarcastic smile on Bobus’s countenance, I asked 
him what he was thinking of? “ Why,” said he, “ 1 was absolutely lost in 
admiration at the curiosa infelicitas of Park’s pathos !’—Some one once asked 
him what he thought of the style of “ Adolphus’ History of England.” 
*e Style!” said Bobus; ‘it is not a style at all; but, as Swift said of Dr. Bur- 
net’s, what the poverty of the language compels me to call one.” 1 remember 
meeting Smith hurrying from under the curtain of the court of King’s Bench, 
as ifanxious to get away. Giles, a barrister, who had a great many insur- 
ance briefs, and was a long, loose, rambling speaker, was then in the middle 
of an argument in an insurance cause. Seeing Smith coming out, | asked 
him what was doing. ‘ Oh,” replied he, ‘ there is nothing but the good 
ship Giles, without cargo, bound no where, with liberty to touch every 
where.” 

But it is time to return to Dr. Parr. 

Dr. Parr had the milk of human kindness in his composition. It ex- 
tended to the inferior creation. He warmly commended the principle and 
the provisions of Lord Erskine’s bill in the House of Lords, and was very angry 
when Windham’s witty speech drove it, as it did with peals of laughter, out 
of the other House. I endeavoured, but ineflectually, to defend the en- 
larged views of policy, which urged Mr. Windham to oppose it. He con- 
sidered it as one ofa long series of legislative acts, that were from time to time 
encumbering the Statute-book, and arose out ofa species of legislative mania, 
with which, in his time, (and in a much aggravated degree since,) that assem- 
bly was infected. For every grievance, even for every inconvenience, people 
ran, as he used to observe, to the House of Commons, as to a parish-pump. 
No greater evil could exist than a proneness to unnecessary legisiation. 
Every new member tried his hand on an act of parliament. The humbler 
classes were legislated out of their commons, out of their sports, out of their 
Sunday dinners. The most indifferent actions of their lives were controlled, 
even their amusements. Laws so multiplied were snares, rather than safe- 
guards. In this respect Windham was quite consistent. He had opposed, 
upon the same grounds, Sir W. Dolben’s bill against bull-baiting, which all 
the saints, in and out of the House, patronized. He said, that it was an 
ancient vernacular sport, and might be practised without cruelty. In Nor- 
folk, when he was a boy, he had seen bull-baits, in which both animals 
seemed to enjoy it. And if the amusement was cruel, it was an oflence at 
common-law, and punishable without a new law. Windham strongly ridi- 
culed the passing of such an act in an assembly where so large a proportion 
of country gentlemen sate, whose prerogative and enjoyment it was to run 
down for their amusement, with every disadvantage of strength and num- 
bers, a poor hare till her strength failed her, whilst it was no uncommon 
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thing for her heart literally to burst, from the excess of her efforts. The 
pleasures ofthe chase were consecrated pleasures, and no man dared to touch 


them. In his remarks on Lord Erskine’s bill, he urged the inconsistency of 


the animal creation being taken under the protection of those who, probably, 
in order to be in time for voting that very measure, had fee’d the post- 
boys to urge on, with every kind of torture, laceration, and whipping, the 
miserable animals that drew their carriage, that they might arrive twenty 
minutes sooner. Windham said, that the penalties would augment the evil, 
which he feared would be repaid with usury upon the backs of the poor 
animals it was the object of the bill to protect: just as the boy, whom Don 
Quixote released from the stripes of his master, who had tied him to a 
tree, got a treble allowance of lashes for the Knight’s interference. 

Part heard me with impatience. Then, after a short pause, he said,-—“ It 
isa fiendish argument. Not, Sir, that Windham is a fiend, but his reason- 
ing is fitter for a pandemonium than a senate. Sir, Windham has over- 
looked a still higher principle than that on which he opposed the measure. 
We are neither to commit, nor to suffer evil, for the sake of problematic ad- 
vantage. [It may be very true, that it is highly desirable to restrain the accu- 
mulation of new laws; but that is an uncertain advantage, and might he 
more than counterbalanced by its opposite inconvenience. For new acts that 
are good, may be passed, as well as new acts that are bad ; and, therefore, 
if you discourage redundant legislation, you may prevent the enactment of 
good laws as well as of bad. Whereas the evil is absolute, and not proble- 
matic: the agony of a suffering animal is positive; it is not a subject of 
moral calculation, but a fact constituting a great evil, that requires a strong 
remedy. Windham, Sir, is a good man; but he is fond of paradox. He 
often flutters and entangles himself in the web that he weaves to entangle 
others. Windham’s mind takes a lofty flight; but it is too centrifugal to 
keep within the vulgar orbit of common opinion.” 

As for Parr, he carried his compassion towards the inferior tribes so far, 
that two or three hares found a secure asylum for nearly two years in his gar- 
den at Hatton. He said that they were his clients, for they had placed thein- 
selves under his protection. He gave strict orders that they should not be 
shot. * It would be a gross violation,” he said, ‘* of a tacit covenant of 
hospitality.” 

Parr was extensively read in English literature. I had been frequently 
present during the impeachment of Mr. Hastings. I heard Mr. Burke's 
speech, when he summed up the evidence, and replied to the defendant’s 
counsel. One passage had impressed itself strongly on my memory, and | 
repeated it to Parr. ‘* My Lords, we (the managers) have been accused by 
the counsel of heaping epithets of reproach and infamy upon Mr. Hastings. 
And they complain loudly, that we compared him to beasts of prey—not to 
the lion, nor to the tiger. No, my Lords; we did not attribute to him so 
much dignity in mischief, as to assimilate him to those noble creatures. My 
Lords, when God humbled the pride of Pharaoh, and desolated his land, nei- 
ther lions nor tigers were sent on that errand of destruction. He over-ran the 
country with vermin—with lice and with locusts.” Parr observed, that the 
thought, and even much of the expression, was borrowed from Cowley’s 
Discourse on Oliver Cromwell; but that Burke had improved it: ‘ for no- 
thing could pass through Burke’s mind without gathering fresh beauties, and 
cxpanding into additional greatness.” The passage in Cowley runs thus :— 
“ When God intends only the temporary chastisement of a people, he does 
not raise up his servant Cyrus or an Alexander; but he makes the Massi- 
nellos, and the Johns of Leyden, the instruments of his vengeance, that the 
purpose of the Almighty might be more evident by the weakness of the 
means which he chooses to demonstrate. He did not assemble the serpents 
and monsters of Afric to correct the pride of Egypt, but called for bis armies 
of locusts out of Ethiopia, and formed new ones out of the very dust.” 

He said, that hardly any compositions in the language were superior to the 
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prose-writing of Cowley.“ Ithas not,” he said, “the gaudy imagery nor 
majestic grandeur of Milton, nor the dithyrambic greatness of j Mersin Taylor, 
nor the dignified mareh of Hooker; but itis always animated, always Vigor- 
ous, and flows with that inimitable ease, which, combined as it is with great 
strength, no two Writers ever attained but Cowley and Dryden.” - 

Parr would not suffer any one to run another hard in conversation, if the 
fight was unequal. One evening, at his lodgings in Carey-street, a Mr. 
Cramp, a man of few words, having ventured to give an opinion, which was 
controverted by Mackintosh, whose resources in conversation are boundless, 
Parr interposed, and rescued the weaker party from the grasp of his richly- 
gifted antagonist. When Parr had done, Mackintosh observed “ that Mr. 
Crump was rescued, like ASneas in Virgil, by a cloud ;-—but it was a cloud 
of words.” On another occasion, when Mackintosh was refuting, with great 
ingenuity, a very plain-spokeu and humble disputant, and rather sparingly 
endued with diction, Parr stepped in, observing,—‘* Friend Jackson can- 
not talk you down, Jemmy; but he can think you down, Jemmy.” 

Upon political topics Parr was occasionally betrayed into unseemly heat. 
Mr. Oddie, the eminent and respectable solicitor, was a staunch supporter 
of Mr. Put. He thought that this minister could do no wrong; tor he 
would never allow any of his measures to be short of perfection ; and, when 
they were called into question, most inirepidly defended them. On these 
occasions huge columns of smoke issued from Parr’s mouth. It was Aétna 
labouring with his throes. Mr. Hargrave, the profound black-letter lawyer, 
aud a staunch Foxite, generally entered the lists against Oddie. Once, and 
I believe once only, Parr forgot himself; and, after a vehement invective 
against the minister, his measures, and those who supported them, rose with 
great warmth, ran to his stick, and brandished it with a most vehement ges- 
ticulation. A loud laugh, which no one present could repress, admonished 
him of his intemperance: the transient fit of ill-humour passed away, and 
harmony returned with more amicable topics. 

Upon the unhappy subject of the Queen, which, a few years ago, “ frighted 
the isle from its propriety,” he felt, and expressed himself with considerable 
warmth. But he deprecated the attributing the authorship of her Addresses 
io his pen. He distunctly denied it; and stated as a positive fact, that 
they were written by Mr. Fellowes.* When he was hard pressed upon this 
melancholy topic, he acknowledged that she had ina few instanees justly 
incurred the imputation of levity. “ And levity,” he said, ** is highly repre- 
hensible in high station. Levity is the appearance of doing evil; and we are 
commanded to abstain from the appearances of evil But laxity of demea- 
nour, where it is external only, is more or less reproachful, according to the 
stricter or the looser manners of ditlerent countries and societies. In our 
own country, public opinion denounces, and public disgrace punishes, many 
things as indiscretious, which in other places are merely matters of indiffer- 
ence. But, Sir, if the Queen, in matters of lesser moment, bas turned aside 
from the sober austerities and the strict decorums of an English matron, she 
might have been recalled by mild remonstrance, and improved by better ex- 
ample. But this lady has beeu beset with spies, and surrounded by enemies, 
whose malignant peneiration virtue itself could not escape. All her jour- 
neyings, her out-goings, and her in-cumings have been noted by venal and 
hired vigilance ;—tilmy, gossamery threads drawn across her paths, which, 
she could not move a foot without breaking.” 

I was not aware that, to his general stock of English literature, Parr added 
a familiar acquaintance with our dramatic writers, or that, with the exception 
ofancient plays, he had entered far into that kind of reading. I was surprised, 
therefore, when I heard him discourse with great animation upon a subject, 
which, I took it for granted, lay out of the circle of his studies. He men- 
tioned @ posthumous essay of Burke, or rather a fragment of an intended 
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disquisition on the Drama. The conversation led to the Unities, which, he 
agreed with Schlegel, were improperly fathered upon Aristotle. ‘* He re. 
joiced,” he said, ‘‘ that, in this respect, Shakspeare was a dramatic outlaw, 
Had he arisen in France, his genius would have sighed in hopeless captivity, 
A languid, feeble elegance, an uninteresting symmetry of form, a system of 
conventional beauty, were the utmost emanations from those rules. Aschy- 
lus cared nothing about them. The French tragedies, he said, never warmed 
him: they were laid out, like French gardens, into regular vistas, and cor- 
responding walks, which fettered and deformed what they were meant ty 
improve. Yet it was, he observed, otherwise with regard to comedy. <A 
good comedy ought not to comprehend any considerable portion of time, 
The whole action ought to be constantly tending to its end. If the plot 
hung fire, every body would yawn or hiss. Comedy being chiefly conversant 
with domestic scenes, was rather sedentary than excursive.” He was re- 
quested to define comedy. 

** Nothing,” he replied, “ was more undefinable than comedy. Its essence 
was to be the opposite of tragedy ;—to produce mirth, where tragedy excited 
sorrow.” But modern comedy he considered not to be pure comedy, 
Even Terence, strictly speaking, could not be said to have written comedy, 
Of the old Greek comedy we have now no complete specimen but in Aris- 
tophanes. What Eupolis and Cratinus were, it is impossible to coujecture ; 
but, from the titles of their plays, it may be supposed that they were perfectly 
comic ; that ts, like Aristophanes, they breathed a comic atmosphere about 
them, and represented gods, men, Nature herself in a broad grin. Whereas, 
the modern comedy runs within a few gradations of absolute tragedy. ‘To 
use a vulgar but expressive phrase, comedy might be said, upon the modern 
stage, to laugh on the wrong side of her mouth. 

I lamented that none of the middle Greek comedy had come down to us. 
He called me a blockhead, and reminded me of Plautus and Terence. Their 
plays were Greck io manners, Greek in characters, Greek in action. Perhaps 
they had somewhat more intricacy of plot; but, in every other respect, they 
were specimens of the middle, or, to call it by a more appropriate name, thie 
reformed Greek comedy. He said that Terence, instead of being Dimidiatus 
Menander, as Julius Cxsar had nick-named him, was Duplex Menander in 
fact ; for he frequently clapped two of Menander’s comedies together, to make 
one of his own. Besides,” added Parr, ** you ought not to have forgotten, 
that one play, decidedly belonging to the reformed Greek comedy, is still ex- 
tant in Greek—the Plutus of Aristophanes, which was acted after the edict 
had passed, restricting the satire of the stage, and the personal licentiousness 
of the comic writers. 

He was strongly adverse to quackery in education. Old Dr. Busby, he 
observed, had a surprising faculty of bringing boys forward ina short space 
of time, whilst he was master of Westminster school. But it was not by 
short cuts, but through the old-established highway of learning. Learning 
the ancient languages without the aid of grammar, was am idea as old as 
Roger Ascham, who tried it for some time upon one of his pupils, but be- 
came afterwards convinced of its ineflicacy, observing that it was attempting 
to get in at a window instead of climbing the staircase. 

Of a gentleman well known as a member of parliament, and remarkable 
for his scientific acquirements, and then actively employed in the printing of 
a new Greek Testament, he said that he would never become a scholar. To 
be a scholar is the habit of a life, not a task, which mere industry could get 
through. ‘In this case,” said Parr, ‘* Nature has forbidden it. She has 
interposed Alpesgue nivesgue. G——,” he observed, ‘* belonged to a class, 
termed by Cicero, éfsuaSeis, and by Persius, seri séudiorum. Those Alpine 
impediments, over whieh a boy gradually mounts, can only be passed in the 
vigour of youth. Existing spoken languages were diflerent things. They 
might be made the subject of new experiments. But Greek and Latin were 
consecrated temples, which were only to be entered through the vestibule.” 
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Yet he admitted, that to this rule some splendid exceptions were to be 
found; but they were very few. Amongst these, I think, he instanced Mr. 
Payne Knight, who began Greek at a much later period of life than is usual 
with those who have attained great proficiency in that language. He also 
mentioned Dr. Harwood, the dissenting divine, who had edited a Greek 
‘Testament withovt accents. These, he said, were striking but rare in- 
stances. But the lateness of the acquisition, in general, was perpetually be- 
traying itself amongst the syiuadeis. They set off, he said, at a prancing 
pace; but they are sure to stumble. A false quantity detects the inexpe- 
rience of the ear. It shows that a man has not been habituated to the in- 
strument he plays on. Mackintosh, he allowed, had every requisite for a 
good scholar, but the scholarship itself. He was sufficiently read in the 
Latin authors, particularly in Cicero, whom he quoted with great enthu- 
siasm. As for Greek, he could make it out as well as most Scotchmen. 
“Yet,” exclaimed Parr, “if 1 were to have Jemmy up to averbin ws, he 
would feel considerable perturbation. But, Sir, this is nothing at all; it is 
but as a drop of water in the ocean of Jemmy’s acquirements.” 

I observed that I had lately heard from my venerabie friend the Bishop of 
Norwich, similar remarks on the disadvantages of opsimathy. ‘Sir,’” said 
Parr, ‘‘you have adduced a high authority. Bathurst is a man of parts, and 
an excellent scholar. He was the contemporary and associate of both the 
Wartous at Winchester and at New College. Bathurst’s character, in the 
moral relations of life, is beyond all praise. Nay, Sir, common-place praise 
of such a character would be detraction. I will speak of him, as Tacitus 
spoke of another good man: ‘ Integritatem et abstinentiam tanti viri referre, 
injuria fuerit virtutum.’ ” 

One of Parr’s pupils became a member of the House of Commons about 
the year 1810. Me was placed ina ministerial seat by the late Mr. Perceval. 
Having in a letter, intended as an apology for something of tergiversation 
trom his former sentiments, communicated the transaction to his old pre- 
ceptor, he received from him a long reply, one passage of which ran nearly 
thus: ‘If your change of party be sincere, your conduct requires no casu- 
istical defence. Party divisions are beneficial to the state, and there are yood 
inen in both parties. You have, therefore, incurred no obligation which an 
honest man would disavow; and though your acceptance of the seat ts a 
tacit compact of fidelity to those who gave 1t you, yet I take it for granted, 
that you had maturely weighed, and deliberately adopted their sentiments, 
before you undertook to support them. But if you have silenced the sug- 
gestions of your conscieuce, and abandoned the impulses of your understand- 
ing ; 1f upon the vital, essential, consecrated principles of the English con- 
stitution, you have acted against your own internal convictions, no good man 
can applaud you, no honourable man can acquit you. You will have be- 
come a slave in the lowest sense of that degradation ; and on the day that 
saw you become one, you lost not ‘ half, but cdl your worth,’”” 

Parr said that a very philosophical and amusing book might be written 
upon the history of human error. Sir Thomas Brown confined his excellent 
treatise to common and vernacular errors. ‘The errors of learning would be 
more instructive. He said, that he had seen a voluminous work to prove 
the possibility of a blind man’s generating children that could see. A philo- 
sopher (he did not mention his name) had explained the production of the 
loadstone in a learned and scientific research, by ascribing it to atoms drawn 
from the North Pole by the heat of the torrid zone, and thus sent down into 
the bowels of the earth, where coming into contact with condensate matter, 
that matter grew into the stone, and thus endued it with magnetic 
properties. : ; 

Speaking again of Sir Thomas Brown’s Vulgar Errors, he observed that 
Brown had overlooked many superstitions, which still lingered in Warwick- 
shire and the adjoining county. Several people still believed, that the swell- 
ing of the hoof, a disease to which cows are liable, might be cured by 
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culling the turf from under the sore foot, and hanging it on a hedge to 
dry ; and that as the turf dried, the dincnae would disappear. He told us 
also, that many old wives in Norfolk believed to this very day, that if milk 
boils over, it raises an inflammation in the cow’s udder, which may be pre- 
vented by instantly throwing salt into the fire. He mentioned also the 
powers attributed co the divining rod, which, he said, were not fabulous. He 
had himself seen the spontaneous vibration of the hazel-twig. It was 
scarcely possible to give a satisfactory solution of the two problems, why the 
eflect should only be produced, when it was held by the particular persons 
endued with the power, and why it should only vibrate, as the person hold. 
ing tt approached a spring of water. But he had positively witnessed the 
discov ery of water by this means. He observed, that it could not be a quality 
inherent in the stick, but im the animal warenth or electricity of the person 
who held it. Yet Senwrn condemned it as a superstition. 

The discourse gradually turned upon the abstruse question of moral evil, 
and the apparent difficulty of reconciling its existence with the attributes of 
the Supreme Being. He censured Soame Jeayns’s book, as a vain, superfi- 
cial production. He said that t at never satisfied but one person, and that was 
the author. ‘* These matters,” Parr observed, ‘‘arc wisely concealed from 
our researches. All human science here, is leet methodized ignorance. It 
is not indeed impiety ; but let i be remembered that imtellect was not given 
to mao, that he might be enabled to pile up towers to scale Heaven. The 
divine nature is far, far beyond the rashness of human speculation. On 
these subjects, it behoves us to feel the holy horror of Virgil : 


‘ Has ne possimus nature accedere partes, 
Frigidus en obstat circum precordia sanguis.’” 


Parr was not pleased with Mr. Mitchell’s translation of some of the plays 
of Aristophanes, and he expressed great disapprobation of his review of the 
Greek orators in the Quarterly. But he felt the strongest repugnance to that 
gentleman’s disquisition ou Socrates, prefixed to his specimens of translations 
from Aristophanes. It was full, he temarked, of proud pretence and pedan- 
tic ambition. ‘* Sir,” he continued, ““the purity of the great teachers of 
mankind is one of the most powerful means by which youthful and uncon- 
firmed minds are trained to virtue. He, who by sophistry attempts to sub- 
vert the suffrage of the ancient and moder world m favour of Socrates, is so 
far forth an enemy to virtue. If what has been said against Socrates was 
true, would it not have been adduced against him on his trial by Anvtus, 
who prosecuted him: ? Socrates was prosecuted for dissenting from the 
orthodox faith of Athens; and in that sense alone, he was termed the cor- 
raptor of youth. Had he been a corruptor of youth in the other sense, it 
would have been urged against him as an especial topic of crimination. 
Plato, in the Apology written a few years after the death of his master, does 
not say a single word of such an accusation. No, Sir, it was the coinage of 
an Anti-Socratic sect, which arose many y years after him. Their caluinnies 
were preserved by Athenzus. That, Sir, is the mud in which Mitchell has 
been raking.”’ 
We reminded him of Juvenal’s line, which alludes to the Socraticos cine- 
dos. He said, that it had been proposed to substitute the words ‘* Sotadicos 
cinedos ;” but there was no necessity for it. By Socratics, Juvenal meant 
only to stigmatize the hypocrites, who affected the virtues of Socrates. It 
was impossible that a poet who had extolled Socrates in such beautiful lines 
as these : 
—— ‘* Dulcique senex vicinus Hymetto, 
Oui partem accept seva inter vincla cicute 
Accusatori nollet dare,’ 

could have reviied him intentionally. 

This topic gradually led the Doctor to enumerate other instances, in 
which, he said, ingenuity had been perverted, and learning prostituted, to 
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overturn the most received dogmas of literary faith. “ Bryant had attempted 
to cheat us of the Trojan war. Bentley once ventured on a fearful paradox, 
—that the whole text of the Iliad and the Odyssey was suppositious. But, 
Sir, said Parr, on graver consideration, he relinquished it. ‘The manuscripts 
of some of his lucubrations on Homer were once in Cumberland’s posses- 
sion. Wolf afterwards professed the same scepticism as to Homer’s text. 
But Payne Knight would cheat us of Homer himself. I, Sir, for one, would 
stick to Homer, even if he never existed! The truth seems to be this. The 
versification must be Homeric ; the story Homeric; the text, not altogether, 
but essentially, Homeric. What he owed to the early Athenians, who me- 
thodized his poems ; what interpolations were inflicted on him by the rhap- 
sodists, who travelled about reciting his verses ;—all that, is uncertain: but 
the text as it was reformed by the grammarians of Alexandria, and acqui- 
esced in by the critics of the lower empire, I considerto be the text as it now 
stands. ‘Ihe verses, however, cited from the Iliad by Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, and even some quoted by Cicero, do not exactly correspond with our 
Homeric vulgate.” 

Parr’s fondness for good eating is unquestionable. Like Dr. Johnson, he 
was quite absorbed in the business of the table. But he had a few strong an- 
tipathies, which were carefully registered, and scrupulously remembered by 
those who invited him to dinner. Amongst these, was his aversion to salmon 
and to cheese, neither of which were ever permitted to appear on ile tables 
of those who were acquainted with his peculiarities. Dining one day at 
Mr. Hargrave’s, a dish was brought and placed upon the table, which Parr 
was anxious to encounter. When the cover was taken off, it proved to be a 
fine piece of salmon. He could not restrain the strongest expressions of 
disappointment ; and turning to Mrs. Hargrave, who politely apologized for 
having forgotten his dislike to salmon, said, ‘* No, my dear lady, I take 
this very unkind of you. Itis me that you have forgotten. You forget me 
when you forget my aversions.” 

In the autumn of 1823, he dined with Mr. George Grifliths, the editor of 
“ The Monthly Review,” at his elegant villa near Turnham Green. He 
was out-talked at dinner by a loquacious physician, who had the singular 
faculty of talking and eating with equal rapidity at the same time. Parr 
seemed at first to be lost in surprise at the velocity with which functions, 
apparently so incompatible, went on together; and, jogging his host by the 
elbow, said in a low tone of voice,—‘* It will be my turn when I get m 
pipe.” It proved, however, not quite so easy as he had supposed. The 
cessation of the masticatory process gave the physician’s loquacity freer scope, 
and every one began to fear that Parr would not ‘come out.” But, tnferfuil 
numen. The medical proser was sent for express to a patient in London, and 
suddenly left the table. An incubus seemed instantly removed from Parr’s 
powers, and he paid us ainply the arrears he had incurred in conversation. 

Parr knew Sheridan well. He used to tell several characteristic anecdotes 
of him; but it was confidentially only. He thought it was a violation of 
the reverence due to exalted genius, to dilate in mixed companies upon its 
irregularities. I heard him describe a singular scene that took place ata din- 
ner given to Sheridan at the Shakspeare, 2 tavern formerly much frequented, 
and situated over the Piazza of Covent Garden. The tide of wit and convi- 
viality flowed for some time without interruption. It happened that a gen- 
tleman from the City, to whom Sheridan owed three hundred pounds, and 
whom he had kept patient by successive promises successively broken, was 
by ill luck one of the party. The citizen had just before dinner called him 
on one side, and peremptorily asked for his money; but he was pacified by 
Sheridan’s assurances, and sate down to the table in apparent good-humour. 
The circulation of the bottle, however, after dinner, contrary to its ordi- 
nary effect, awakened all his angry recollections about his money, and he 
again addressed Sheridan upon the subject across the table ; who, in a severe 
tone of rebuke, admonished him to desist, and added, that if he renewed it 
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and disturbed the narmony of the company, he should be turned out of the 
room. The ill-fated wight went on in spite of the admonition ; when She- 
ridan seizing him by the collar of the coat and the waistband of his breeches, 
lifted him with great muscular strength from the ground, and told him, that 
as he did not know how to behave like a gentleman, he should be thrown 
out of the window. ‘The citizen struggled to no purpose with his vigorous 
assailant, and was struck with horror at the idea of being hurled into the 
market; when Sheridan, who was better acquainted with the locality of the 
tavern, opened the window, deposited his burden upon the leads of the 
Piazza, upon which the window opened, turned the screw and fastened it 
upon his creditor. Sheridan then returned to his wine, and renewed the 
conversation, which had of course been interrupied by the incident, as if 
nothing had happened. In about six minutes a gentle tap was heard at the 
window ; and immediately after the subdued voice of the culprit suing for 
readmission. ‘* We will try whether you can behave better,” said Sheridan, 
opening the window; “ if not, you shall resume your meditations upon the 
leads.’? The citizen returned to the table, and conducted himself with the 
greatest civility to Sheridan during the rest of the evening. ‘This anecdote 
is circumstantially authentic. I heard Cobb, of the India House, who was 
intimately acquainted with Sheridan, relate it in the same way. He was an 
eyewitness of this extraordinary scene. 

Upon the whole, Parr was an extraordinary man. In one departinent of 
philology he was deservedly eminent. But it is a reputation, which inju- 
dicious and exaggerated praise willinjure. It has not base enough to sustain 
a lofty structure of panegyrick. He wasted upon party what ‘* was meant 
for mankind.” He left nothing behind him beyond the passing discussions 
of the day, and too often threw away the authority of his name, his mighty 
learning, and the splendour of his diction, upon controversies as trivial and 
insignificant as those of a parish vestry. It is to be lamented that nothing 
remains of him strong and enduring; nothing that, in his own generation, 
filled much space in the public eye, or is likely to transmit his memory to 
future ones. His Sibylline leaves are barely worth the pains of re-collection. 

Those of his writings which merit republication, in my opinion, are his 
Sermons. Of these a judicious selection might be made. He who revives, 
by force of a powerful and manly eloquence, the religious and moral impres- 
sions, which in the varied and bustling intercourse of life are so apt to be 
obliterated, unless perpetually renewed, or by fresh and striking illustrations 
imparts new forms to worn-out and forgotten truths, is a real benefactor to 
his species. His admonitions, skilfully interposed, recommended by the 
graces of an elegant rhetoric, and urged with the strength of a resistless logic, 
will remain a monument of his talents, that will long outlive the labours of 
critics and commentators, a thousand Hemsterhuises, Pauws, Sculizs, and 
Jacobs. 
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The King and the Lady. 


He sat in purple pride, 
A king, a crowned king; 

The will of a realm was at his side, 
All pleasure’s train could bring. 


Ile bade his court be gay, 
And an hour to revel give, 

For ’tis meet when the hours fly fast away 

To enjoy what time may give. 
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The King and the Lady. 


‘* Hear, nobles, subjects, all, 
Tis 1, the king, command, 
To-morrow yield ye to festival 
The court of fair Scotland. ™ 


“Let music raise her strain, 
‘The minstrel’s song be heard, 

And feasting and dance in my palace reign— 
It is my sovereign word.” 


The morrow came, and joy— 
The joy of palaces, 

That basks on the lip to the heart’s annoy, 
And music and feast were his. 


The wine-cup flush’d with life, 
Even envious souls were gay, 

And the festering heart hid the gall of strife 
From the gazer’s eye that day. 


Enthroned in pomp of power, 
The king exulting sate, 

Till the merry dance and the midnight hour 
Made him descend from state. 


The monarch left behind, 
He now put on the man, 

And to pleasure his lordly soul resign’d, 
And with the dance began. 


He saw a lady stand, 
Her face mysterious veil’d, 

And he led her among the joyous band—- 
But why that face conceal’d ?— 


‘¢O show to me thine e’en, 
Fair partner,” said the king, 

Thou fear’st their lustre, too bright in sheen, 
May work us suffering. 


** But we have bright eyes here, 
If not as bright as thine, 

And lips as fresh as young roses are, 
Just pluck’d from love’s own shrine. 


“*T sue, who might command, 
Fair lady, bare thy brow, 

For the dance is o’er: in all Scotland 
Sure none is coy as thou !”’ 


He felt the hand he held 
In his grow deadly chill, 

And his blood, that before like a river roll’d, 
Shrink back, and then be still. 


A hollow voice, yet low, 
Mutter’d in fleshless tone ;— 

«©O monarch, | have no beauty now 
For thee to gaze upon. 


“1 come whence dance and song 
Break not the dread repose, 
Where strength parts not the weak and strong, 
h direst foes— 
2mM2 
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‘* From the spirits’ land of shade, 
‘To bid thee ready be, 










































W ben the sum of thy rule and hours is made 
, thy deeds of sovereignty.” 
Aside her veil she cast— ye : 
What gazed that king upon! A ] 
An orbless skull whence the life had past, a Pe 
A wather’d skeleton! * . 1 
| v 
ANECDOTICAL RECOLLECTIONS. | n 
1 rH1nk it is Walpole who has said, in substance, that if any pri- e t 
vate individual were to commit to writing the scenes and events of his NS J 
life, so pleasing is biographical detail, that even such a memoir would iH h. 
be replete with interest. When we consider how much the life of one 4 li 
man is the life of another, this is not surprising. We are fond of ar 
perusing that which, even to a limited extent, is a record of our com- m 
mon feelings, a history of human nature in general. The study of pt 
man is not now confined to a few philosophers. We have an innate M 
curiosity to know all which the experience of our fellow men can fr 
-develope. In this respect we are none of us anti-social, none of us are x 0} 
man-haters. ‘The anchorite or Trappist, who lived in solitude, dis- ~ O} 
gusted with mankind, or pretended to live so, who had flown into retire- : ar 
ment from the ill usage of the world, or abandoned it with ruined E Ja 
fortunes, if a volume of biography, or of auto-biography, the most : we 
attractive of the two kinds, were placed before him, would peruse it with ; Wi 
eagerness. We cannot wonder, when luxury is so far spread abroad as pa 
in the present day, if the agreeable be preferred gencrally to the useful, ; if’ 
if works of anecdote and fancy supersede all others, and that which e th: 
amuses be foremost in attraction. This vogue or fashion, moreover, is 
not without its utility. Family hoards and dark repositories are ex- : thi 
plored, the contents of worm-eaten papers are examined with a view to W) 
publication ; and, among much which is frivolous, works are disco- : fin 
vered worthy of preservation, historically useful and sufficiently solid : nig 
to descend to posterity ; witness the manuscripts of Evelyn and Pepys. fs cur 
Musing on the foregoing subject the other day, during a morning ‘ WI 
walk in Hyde Park, it struck me, that if an individual, who had min- out 
gled but a little in general society, were, instead of writing his own | ricl 
private history (which a man, not a sexagenarian, might be wanting in my 
modesty to publish), to enumerate such anecdotes, traits of character, | oth 
or sayings of remarkable men, as iad come under his notice, and to out 
which the world was a stranger, matters not unentertaining to the ] 
reader might be elicited. For this he would tax his recollection of tolc 
past years, and here and there bring up something from which the | bod 
memoir-writer might make an addition to his compilations. The writer awe 
of this paper is well aware how circumscribed his own capacity of hea 
doing this is, compared with that of many others; but the example whe 
may operate upon those better qualified for the task—upon such as mot 
have had opportunities of penetrating deeper into the recesses of social Joh 





* This incident tradition affirms to have happened to Alexander III, of Scotland. 
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life, and mingling in the society of distinguished men, with which chance 
never favoured him. ‘The present article, therefore, is but an avant- 
courier for others better qualified to follow with a stock of more ster- 
ling value; it is a medley written down as it recurs, a sort of washing- 
day meal, to use the house-wife’s phrase, consisting of homely scraps 
laid in disorder upon the board. 

On this 29th of September, then, I find myself at my writing-table, 
with my chin resting upon my hand, calling upon memory for what it 
may be able to afford me of the nature which I have mentioned. The 
traces of many things I would record, time has utterly obliterated. 
Johnson’s Dictionary is upon the table: it reminds me of something I 
have been told respecting the ponderous lexicographer, which, in my be- 
lief, has never yet been Boswellized. . The writer of the life of Young, 
n Johnson's “ Lives of the Poets,” who died about ten years ago, told 
me that the Doctor was always willing to listen to the literary com- 
positions of his friends, and afford his advice in correcting them. 
Many requests of this nature were made to him; if they were made 
from persons whom he knew, and of whose talents he had the smallest 
opinion, he never slighted them ; but he would crush with scorn the self- 
opinionated Tyro. ‘This gentleman was one day reading to Johnson 
an article he had penned for publication: it was in the year 1779. 
Johnson suddenly stopped him at a passage he came to, in which the 
word “ with” was repeated too often; and, looking at him in his severe 
way, said,—“ Sir, | know not how you will manage to finish your 
paper ; for I tell you without ‘with,’ though with ‘without’ or with ‘ with,’ 
if you prefer it, that I shall withstand your using ‘with’ or ‘ without’ more 
than five times in any other sentence.” 

The gentleman from whom I had the foregoing anecdote, also said, 
that drinking tea with Johnson, at the house of the blind poetess, Mrs. 
Williams, on the 31st of December, 1779, the Doctor got up after 
finishing his twelfth cup of tea, and addressed him—* Well, Sir, good 
night ; and a happy new year to us all to-morrow! Poor Garrick’s 
curtain is dropped, and the learned Bishop Warburton’s pen is at rest. 
Where shall we all be in another twelvemonth ? There’s another worn 
out year added to the cast-off wardrobe of old Time, or rather to the 
rich stores of some present Tacitus or future Herodotus! As to you, 
my young friend, while you are walking home, sum up all that you or 
others have done, right or wrong, in the course of the past year, rub 
out the old score, and to-morrow morning begin a wiser one.” 

I remember one day asking Wolcot if he had known Johnson. He 
told me he had been in his company, I think at Plymouth. ‘ Every 
body,” said Wolcot, ‘‘ was in awe of him; and I confess I felt some 
awe too, yet I determined to say something ; and recollecting to have 
heard that he was fond of contradicting the opinions of others, even 
when he thought as they did, I laid a trap to discover whether this ru- 
mour about him was right. Watching my time, I said,—“ T think, Dr. 
Johnson, that picture of Reynolds is one of the best he ever painted.” 
—‘ Sir, I differ from you in opinion: I think it is one of bis worst, 
Sir!” Wolcot was silent. With the shrewdness of his own character, 
Wolcot observed to me, on relating this anecdote—* Traps are good 
things to prove a man’s character ; lay them well, and they will always 
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bring it out.” ‘The picture, which hung in the room, and to which he 
alluded, was one of Reynolds’s earliest and best. 

A friend has just sent to me to borrow the “ Life of Baron Trenck.” 
Though not a very appropriate character to rank after Johnson, I must 
catch ‘* the Cynthia of the minute,” lest I forget I have any scrap to 
record of this extraordinary man. I remember some years ago meet- 
ing, in the garden of the Luxembourg Palace in Paris, with Count du 
Roure. Accident turned the conversation upon Trenck, when Du 
Roure told me he knew him well: they were fellow-captives in the 
prison of St. Lazare during the French revolution, pending which, as 
is well known, Trenck was guillotined. Trenck was fond of the marvel- 
lous, besides which he had a very fertile imagination. He was always 
inveighing against his imprisonment; and reports of the Prussians 
marching upon Paris, of which the gaolers could not discover the 
source, were circulated inthe prison. ‘This indiscreet conduct was fatal 
to him. Not long before the downfal of the party in power, indeed, 
as I recollect, but a few days, ‘T'renck indiscreetly boasted that he had 
communications with persons outside the walls of the gaol, and that he 
knew every thing going on there. The prisoners were pleased at the 
hopes he gave them of being speedily liberated. The turnkeys were 
incessantly labouring to discover the origin of these rumours. Early 
one morning Trenck again set the prison in an uproar, by asserting 
that deliverance was at hand, for he had that day received intelligence 
of the Prussians being then only two or three leagues from Paris. He 
even gave a detail of their numbers and movements. Unfortunately, 
some of the prisoners recollected that the gates were not yet opened, 
and that no communicaticn with the exterior could possibly take place 
so early. This staggering fact was bruited about, and reached the 
ears of the gaolers. He was taken from the prison, tried, and exe- 
cuted the next day. His remains were interred in a spot of ground, 
forty feet square, near the Rue St. Antoine, which had been a garden 
to a convent, and where, in about a year preceding June 1794, no 
less than one thousand two hundred and ninety-eight bodies were de- 
posited with layers of lime, victims to the revolutionary tribunal, ‘The 
prisoners whom Trenck had left behind were liberated by the downfal 
of the government; and ‘Trenck would have escaped among them, had 
he not been fond of telling extraordinary stories. His adventures 
were dictated by himself, but put together on paper by another person, 
and are rather understood to be “ founded in fact,” as novelists say, 
than true in their details. ‘The book is a most entertaining one not- 
withstanding. 

What a coil the newspapers make about the abuses of the Chancery 
court: it is indeed an Augean stable.* This recalls a letter written by 
a clerical friend of mine, now no more, containing the following anec- 
dote of Lord Eldon. It is at all events curious. ‘The writer says: 








* For the delays of justice and abuses in this court, I recommend the a. - 
a perusal of the ‘* Life of the Right Hon. Francis North, Baron Guilford,” 
The same evils then excited attention and complaint, which have been eed “ 
run on increasing a hundred and fifty years more : the monies held in the fangs of 
this hydra of mischief having increased in the same time from a hundred thousand, 
or tivo, to 40,000,000/. !! 
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“Just before 1 exchanged London for Oxford, and retired to the house 


in that university, where the good Bishop Berkley died in the office of 


watching over his son’s education, I Jeft one day my friend (as he 
called himself) Lord Chancellor Thurlow sitting in Lincoln’s-inn Hall, 
where I had no briefs, and I met Jack Scott, who had no more briefs 
than I, under the gateway that goes into Carey-street, where the elo- 
quent Alleyne died of a broken heart, because all his talents could not 
procure him briefs enough. ‘So you are going to leave us,’ said 
Scott, ‘as I hear, to return to Alma Mater and to take orders.’— 
‘Why yes, the Chancellor promises me his patronage, though he 
called me yesterday at dinner, in his pious language, ‘a damn’d fool 
for quitting the Bar.’ So you, Scott, must give your patronage to an 
old friend when he is a poor curate, and you fill hurlow’s seat.’—‘ O 
by Jove,’ said Scott, ‘I shall soon foilow you; if not to take orders, 
as I have not, like you, a Thurlow for a friend, at best to be a country 
counsel in some corner of my native county.’—‘ Then, Scott,’ said I, 
‘you will certainly do wrong; your perseverance and talents will 
carry you through by and by. 1 cannot trace a single brief to the ap- 
pearance which the partiality of my friends was pleased to think 1 
made with my first in the Court of Chancery. As to you, my friend, 
you have never yet had any briefs ; perhaps the first will be followed 
by such success as Alleyne deserved to have found after the Negro 
cause, and as Erskine both deserves and finds after the Greenwich 
Hospital cause.’ Thus Scott and I talked in 1781.” ‘Twenty years 
after, Scott was Lord Chancellor in reality, making good, indeed, that 
there is “a tide in the affairs of men.” 

Dr. Brinkly, I see, has just been appointed to an Irish bishoprick : 
this recalls to me that, during Fox’s administration, that minister made 
himself an enemy in a very curious manner. A vacancy occurring 
in the church, he promoted an old fellow-collegian and schoolfellow, 
Dickson, to an Irish bishoprick. Dickson’s father was only a dean, and 
seriously quarrelled with his son for presuming to be a bishop when 
he was no higher than a dean. ‘This circumstance was mentioned by 
Mr. Sackville Gardiner, uncle of the brave and unfortunate Lord 
Mountjoy, whose death no one regretted more than Fox. The father 
became Mr. I’ox’s uncompromising foe.—So much for the odium theolo- 
gicum. 

Speaking of Fox, he had more of simple nature about him than any 
man of his time; and this joined to his great talents was the morc re- 
markable. He made fricnds not by his preparations and appearance, 
but by the kindness of heart at first sight discernible in his physiog- 
nomy. The Marquis of Kildare going with a friend (from which friend 
I had the story) to call at the house of a very charming woman, in 
Paris, on whom Fox had just called, she said, ‘* AA, pourquot vous autres 
Anglais, n’étes vous pas tous aussi aimubles que M. Fox.” ‘The com- 
pliment was not very civil to her visitors, but it described the impres- 
sion Fox left upon strangers to a hair. It is astonishing what nature 
does for man in this respect: some carry the world by the impression 
of their countenances ; others are “ rough diamonds,” like poor Opie, 
and must make their way with their hands. 

I once asked Wolcot, if it were true, as some had asserted, that he 
was first struck by Opie’s paintings for their promising appearance 
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as the work of an artist. He answered, “ No: there were never viler 
daubs produced by human hand. It was his attempting the art spon- 
taneously, and his perseverance and invincible desire to learn it, that 
struck me, and convinced me he was made of fit material to follow up 
any thing he undertook. He was an uncommonly shrewd boy, of the 
most rough uncouth exterior—the roughest Cornish diamond that ever 
came out of a mine.” 

The foregoing mention of Wolcot reminds me, that this witty satirist, 
while practising as a physician in the west of England, used to visit at 
the residence of the late Thomas Mitchel, Esq. called Croftwest. He 
was much solicited by a lady there, no favourite of his own, to write 
some verses about her; but he turned a deaf ear to her entreaties, 
until one day after dinner she became so annoyingly pressing, that, 
taking a pencil and a bit of paper from his pocket, he wrote the follow- 
ing severe epigram, and handed it to her. It must be premised that the 
lady’ s complexion was exquisitely fine, but her eyes bad. ‘The doce- 
tor’s own complexion was a rough mahogany. 

Epigram to Miss & 

O sweet Nancy S———, those beautiful eyes 
Were made for the downfal of man ; 

At the sight of their fire thy true lover fries, 
And whizzes like fish in’a pan. 

O gemini father! how Nature would quake 
Were you gifted with every perfection ! ! 

I tremble to think what a havock you'd make, 
Were you blest with my air and complexion ! 





{t need not be observed, that the loss of her hair never more irrecon- 
cilably offended the heroine of the Rape of Lock, than these verses 
did the lady in question. 

The most remarkable character on the whole that I have ever seen, 
is recalled to my recollection by a paragraph in a recent number of the 
Revue Encyclopedique, in which a lady in Paris reckoning up the 
names of men of learning who have lately been taken from the world 
by death, mentions that which I conclude belonged to the individual 
whom I am about to notice. His name was Mentelle, by birth a 
Hungarian. This extraordinary person became known to me by acci- 
dent; and after I had seen him, the choice of Diogenes in his 
tub before Alexander the Great, I readily believed, might have been 
matter of free-will rather than the empty affectation of a philosophical 
pride. Mentelle did not seem to me more than thirty-three or thirty- 
four years of age, well made, with a florid, pleasing, and handsome 
countenance, brown hair, and a beard peculiarly comely. His conduct 
and mode of life arose from an insatiable thirst ofknowledge. Like the 
miser in hoarding up gold, he was never easy unless he was acquiring 
more. No distaste of fthe pleasures of life, in any form, withheld him 
from the world, and made him choose a dict of ammunition-bread and 
water, and a clothing of a coarse flannel jacket and trowsers ; but I must 
give the history of my acquaintance with him first. A gallant naval 
officer, and a very old friend of mine, wished, during the “ piping 
time of peace,” to study mathematics and the modern languages. The 
advantages of Paris for this purpose beyond any other city in the world. 
its easy living, splendid public libraries, open to alien as well as native, 
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and the superiority of its professors in most branches of science, led him 
thither. He lodged at the house of a teacher of mathematics in the Rue 
Pigare. Calling one day upon him, he said, “Ina summer-house, in the 
garden below, lives one of the most extraordinary men in the world; he 
has been living there these two years past; would you like to see him 2” 
1 answered in the affirmative, and we immediately descended the stairs ; 
and crossing the garden came to a small summer-house constructed of 
boards, about six feet square. In this place, the owner of the garden 
gave Mentelle leave to reside free of cost. On knocking, the door 
was opened and I entered, there being but just room enough to stand 
within it. On his right hand was a box which reached nearly across 
the room, and occupied, perhaps, one-third of the entire width. In 
this box was some old blanketing, -and across it a plank on which 
Mentelle was sitting; his feet and legs in the box, for the sake of 
warmth ; his back against the wall of a house which formed the back of 
the building, the other walls being of wood. He had a sort of tilted 
plank table before him over the box; on this was a slate and pencil 
for working his mathematical propositions; the boards had many a loop- 
hole stopped with paper, written over in Greek very close, in a remark- 
ably neat character; by this a small portion of the cold air was kept 
out. On the left-hand side of the box was an old arm-chair, and the 
rest of the apartment was piled with large folios and their brethren, 
down to the smallest size, in complete confusion. From the roof, sus- 
pendcd by a piece of rusty iron-wire, just over the table, hung a piece 
of old tin plate, bent into a hollow, with a wick, which served for a 
lamp; a small can lay in a corner, a pitcher of water, and a coarse 
brown loaf; a ragged cloak hung over the chair. On addressing him 
in French, my naval friend said, ‘‘M. Mentelle speaks English as well 
as we do, though I am only the second Englishman he has ever seen.” 
And this was true: he spoke it like a native, without hesitation or any 
foreign accent, and with a softness of which I scarcely thought it capa- 
ble of being spoken. He could converse with equal fluency in French, 
German, Sclavonic, Italian, Latin, the ancient and modern Greek, 
Arabic, and the dialects of his native country besides ; and could read 
and make himself well understood in numerous other languages. 
He was also master of three thousand Chinese characters. His know- 
ledge of mathematics and the sciences was very extensive. He told 
me that his thirst of knowledge was so great an appetite, that he was 
content to sacrifice every other consideration in life to it. He gave one 
lesson a week in mathematics, which produced him three francs, or about 
half-a-crown. With this he bought weekly enough coarse ammunition 
bread for his seven days’ consumption at once, that it might grow stale, 
otherwise it digested too fast. ‘Two or three potatoes boiled in a can 
over his lamp at night, and eaten with a little oil once or twice a week, 
constituted his only luxury. He slept five or six hours: if it was cold 
weather, at full length in the box I have mentioned; if mild, in his 
chair, not lying down. Hestudied much at night, and told me he found 
no ill effects from his mode of living :—he had lived so for twenty years. 
The luxuries of life in a moderate degree would be very welcome, he 
said; but then he must waste his precious time in giving lessons to pur- 
chase them. He wanted to study more and lose no time; besides, he 
was happy enough. Ile was no cynic: he did not despise the good 
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things of life; but he was contented to resign them for such an object 
as the foregoing, as he had no means but by labour to obtain them. 


Cus- 
tom had made his way of life no inconvenience to him. Tle had tra- 
velled on foot in every country of I surope, except England. He was 


intimate with the leading men of science in France, and of the Institute: 
and a curious figure he cut in his dirty jacket and trowsers, without 
stockings or shirt, walking arm-in-arm with them through the Boule- 
vards, which was often the case. However such a degradation may 
startle our dandy professors of all sorts in England; learned men, 
noble and ignoble, in France, scorn to judge of mind by the coat which 
covers it.——Listen, mitred universities and crown-chartered societies ! 
Ile mentioned that some gentlemen of the Institute, his friends, had once 
supplied him with a profusion of clothing; but he wanied to purchase 
books ; and though he wore them once or twice, he could not resist the 
temptation of selling them, that he might get the volumes he wished. 
Ile accordingly put on his old dress, and took the clothes to a shop for 
the purpose, congratulating himself on possessing the desired works 
from the product. The shopkeeper, fearing he had stolen the clothes, 
gave him in custedy to the police. He was ashamed at first to write to 
any members of the Institute, his friends; and remained in prison a 
week, employing himself in instructing some of the younger prisoners in 
reading, till he recollected he was losing time. He then wrote to some 
persons, who instantly procured his release. He said, that could he 
have been left alone in the prison to pursue his studies, it would have 
been a very pleasant place to him, as he feasted every day there without 
expense on the prison allowance. My friend asked him to dine once or 
twice with him ; but so inured was poor Mentelle to his low dict, that two 
or three glasses of wine, which he ventured to take, put him into a fever. 
Ile desired very much to see England ; he had read most of our best 
writers, and wished to know tor what expense he could travel there, 
living as he lived. Tle said he thought he might make a pretty long 
excursion in it for one hundred and fifty franes. 1 smiled, and toid 
him it was impossible. He said he had travelled all over the Continent 
at a less rate in proportion than he proposed for England. He knew 
it was a country where every thing was very costly. ‘*1 should molest 
no one,” said he; “I should always walk, see the public buildings. 
works, and country; call ona few learned men, for whom I should 
carry letters of introduction. IT should sleep at nightfal, as I always 
have, when travelling, in the first wood I came to, on the ground, 
wrapped in my cloak; and in towns, at the most humble inns. I'should 
live on bread and water, with an egg or two. I think it could be done!” 
—* Lhave nodoubt, your part could be done, M. Mentelle,” [replied; 
‘but poverty is as great a crime in England as robbery. ‘Though the 
law once said, no man shall be punished without trial or proof of his 
guilt, that principle is extinct as respects the humble and or. Your 
innocent sleep by the road-side will be a crime of itself. ‘The Juge 
de Paiw will send you to prison, or flog you, on the presumption that 
you are a vagrant, or have been catching his game. You cannot 
help yourself, tor his will is law. If you said you were so anid so, and 
showed a letter or papers in confirmation, he would stare with open 
unmeaning face at you, and ask if such a story were probable—1f any 
man could be honest with such a coat on his back—give you the lie, 
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and send you to punishment. This would happen with eight out of 
ten country magistrates into whose hands you might fall. Your know- 
ledge, if you displayed it, would only be deemed an aggravation of your 
case, because your story would be thought more improbable in con- 
sequence. Do not come to England, unless you can come with a coat 
somewhat in the fashion, or think to travel there without paying five 
times more for every thing you eat or drink on your road, than the inn- 
Keeper really purchases it for.” I suececded, I believe, in preventing 
Mentelle’s visiting this country, and most likely being degraded in a 
treadmill by some country Dogberry. ‘he last time I saw this extra- 
ordinary man, | promised, on my arrival in England, to send him a 
Sanscrit work, which I was unfortunately not able to procure. He was 
then studying the Asiatic tongues. Mentelle’s powers of reasoning 
were very great. Sometimes he would take up a wrong argument to 
show his skill upon it: for when he pleased, he was the best sophist 1 
ever heard. His manners were simple and mild ; bis countenance beamed 
with intelligence, and was like some old Italian pictures I have seen. 
I think, a lite such as he led could not endure long. ‘Though his look 
was healthy, he could not have been strong. | remember he told 
me that a knowledge of Sclavonic rendered the acquirement of every 
other modern tongue a comparatively easy task. He said he loved to 
talk, and to impart knowledge to any who would visit him when he was 
inclined to vepose an hour or two from his studies. He was no ancho- 
rite ; but was fond of society, if it were such as admitted conversation 
oi literature or science. Poor Mentelle! he is now dust; but perhaps, 
no man ever loved knowledge so much for herself as he did, or was 
contented to sacrifice so much for it! 

My meeting the foregoing original character, reminds me that I fell 
in with one equally original by accident some years ago, though I do not 
mean to degrade poor Me ntelle by a comparison as to moral character. 

I think it was in the year 1806, that clever rogue, Major Semple Lisle, 
came to make a complaint to a friend of mine concerned in a newspaper, 
of something which had been said of him that was untrue. I was pre- 
sent, and particularly noticed his sharp features and pale face, having 
heard of, but never belore seen him. He was very gentlemanly in his 
manners, and stayed about five minutes in the room. He was charged 
with a lar ceny, or something of the sort, a few days afterwards, and ‘the 
officers of justice were in pursuit of him, I was crossing a path from 
the end of what is now the east side of Tavistoe -k-square, which was 
then ficlds going into the New-road, and had just reached the little 
row of houses, which at present faces the east end of St. Pancras new 
church, when I saw Semple Lisle approach from the New-road, and 
turn into one of those houses. It was very early in the morning. He 
did not see me until he had the door in his hand, when he stopped, and, 
looking me full in the face, seemed alarmed: le recognised me again, 
and feeling | must know from the newspapers ‘ he was wanted,” as the 
Bow-street runners say, I can never forget his look. He recovered 
himself instantly, made a gentlemanly inclin: ition of the head, and said, 
** Sir, | implore you not to say you have seen me.’— You need not 
fear any thing from me,” was my reply: no more passed. IT need not 

say, | kept my word. I fear poverty prompted him to his mean actions, 
— it is a sad destroyer of your moral feelings ! 
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The Quarterly has a review of Southey’s life of Wesley, which I have 
just been reading. I once saw Wesley. Southey has shown much 
tact in book-making, by selecting subjects for his works to accommo- 
date numerous readers. It was in asea-port town, about the year 1710, 
when I was very young, that, going with some of my playmates to 
clamber on the pieces of timber “landed upon the quay, I was with my 
companions surprised to find what we held our own domain occupied 
by a crowd of people, and, on a log far above the rest, towered the 
figure of the most venerable man I had ever beheld,—I may now say 
that I have ever seen since. He was addressing the people earnestly. 
He wore a gown over his thin form, and long white hair waved upon 
his shoulders. His appearance checked our playful propensities for a 
moment, and we stood gazing at him in silence. At length the glow of 
youthful spirits urged us to our old sports: we began to play, at first 
without making much noise, till growing bolder we clambered over 
the logs, as we were wont, and 1 got astride upon a piece of timber 
huge enough to be the “mast of some great ammiral,” far above 
Wesley’s head : a second young varlet followed me, and then a third. 
We were rather behind the preacher, and, as may be guessed, we were 
soon making noise enough to interrupt him in his discourse. On a 
sudden he stopped speaking ; and turning round and looking up 
sternly at us, carrying towards us the gaze of two or three thousand 
persons, he called out, ‘Come down, you boys, or be quiet.” ‘These 
words, added to our perception that the eyes of so many persons were 
upon us, made us ashamed. One and one we slunk down abashed, 
and bent our steps from the spot. 

I have mentioned Opie above. When the pictures of Mr. Anger- 
stein were purchased lately by Government, I went to see those of 
Hogarth, and was surprised at their beauty. A friend of mine says 
that Opie and he were struck with their difference from the opinion 
they had formed of them before they saw them. “1 accompanied 
Opie,’ ” said lie, *‘ to Christie’s, in 1792, to see those pictures. It was 
the first time that either of us had seen any of Hogarth’s original 
paintings, and I believe both expected to see something coarse, hard, 
and vulgar. But never was disappointment more agreeable. My 
companion seemed struck with astonishment. I was impatient for his 
opinion, and repeatedly pressed him, but I might as well have 
spoken to a post. He sat before them, examining every part for above 
half an hour, humming a tune, as was his custom when pleased ; but 
not a word could I get from him. At length he exclaimed: ‘ Who 
has dared to say that this man could not paint!’ On our return to his 
house, and during our walk, he was equally silent ; and it was above 
an hour before I could get him to talk on the subject, when he was 
rapturous in their praise, and agreed to a remark I made, ‘ that poor 
Hogarth had been born a century too soon, and painted i in an age when 
the taste of the public was incapable of appreciating his merits.’ Opie 
visited the pictures every day while they remained at Christie’s.” 
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N\ VISIT TO THE SUMMIT OF MONT BLANC, BY CAPTAIN 
MARKHAM SHERWILL, 


25th, 26th, and 27th of August, 1825. 
In Letters addressed to a Friend, by Captain Markham Sherwill. 


[The following narrative will doubtless be read with a degree of interest equal 
to that which was excited by the former account of the Same ascent; and our read- 
ers, we think, will regard, with curiosity, the different effects produced by the 
same scenes on the minds of the two writers. | 


Letter I. 


My pear Frrenp,—When I quitted you for a second ramble through 
Switzerland and Savoy, the intention of ascending Mont Blanc had certainly 
never entered into my remote speculation, and much less into the plan of my 
proceedings. Yet as you have frequently requested to con over the notes of 
my sumimer’s excursion, and I have nothing just now more interesting to 
send you, | am induced to select a few short memoranda of that ascent for 
your amusement. 

On the 22d of August, 1825, I left Geneva with a friend, having deter- 
mined to visit the valley of Chamouni before making an excursion to the 
Oberland. Passing through Bonneville and Sallenche, we slept the first 
evening at St. Gervais. The Hotel de Montjoie, in the village of St. Gervais, 
we found exceedingly agreeable, and strongly recommend it: the traveller 
will find comfortable rooms, great cleanliness, good and reasonable fare, and, 
in Madame Rosset, a very obliging agreeable hostess. From this inn, more- 
over, you get acharming view of the mountains with the Aiguille de Varens 
and the Cime des Fours, soaring to near one thousand four hundred toises 
above the level! of the sea. 

We continued our route to Chamouni, only staying to visit the beautiful 
Cascade de Chéede ; and, immediately on reaching the Hotel de ? Union, en- 
deavoured to see Marie Coutet, one of the guides. Next morning, Coutet 
went with me to visit the Mer de Glace, and the source of the Arveron. In 
the course of this walk, he mentioned to me that there was then at Chamount 
a young English physician who was preparing to ascend Mont Blane alone, 
having hitherto in vain sought for a companion. Coutet said he had con- 
sented to go, and strongly pressed me to be of the party. Without any very 
strong intention of making the attempt, | was induced to ask a good many 
questions about the practicability of the thing. As we sat on a large block 
of granite near the source of the Arveron, a mass of ice suddenly slipped from 
the Glacier des Bois, and fell with thundering roar, loudly reverberating along 
the sides of La Fleciére. As I was strongly expressing my admiration and 
pleasure, Coutet said with a smile, “Ah! Monsieur ! ce n’est rien! pour voir 
les avalanches il faut vaincre le Mont Blanc!” [| rose from my granite seat half 
resolved on the attempt, and we returned to the hotel. Having obtained an 
interview with Dr. Clark, | expressed my wish to join in the expedition, and 
was immediately relieved from all embarrassment by the kind manner with 
which my propositions were received. We talked the matter over, and held 
farther consultations with Coutet. It was now about four o’clock on Wed- 
nesday the 24th of August, and it was equally Dr. Clark’s wish and my own 
to leave the hotel before dawn, that we might avoid the disagreeable heat. 
The thermometer was then at seventy degrees Fahrenheit, and had varied 
from seventy to eighty degrees during the last few days. But as two more 
guides were to be hired and more provisions to be cooked, it was declared 
impossible that we should set out before six o’clock next morning. —W hile 
Coutet was busy in preparing food, ropes, warm clothes, &c. we were equally 
busy in selecting the proper number of efficient guides to accompany us. 
The following seven, after some difficulty, were engaged. 
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1. Joseph Marie Coutet, sou of Coutet, who accompanied Monsieur de 
Saussure—he had been to the summit six times, and failed in four other 
attempts. 

2. Pierre Tairraz, the younger, up once, aged thirty-nine, and single. 

3. Simeon Devouassou, up once, aged thirty, married. . 

4, Julien Devouassou, brother of the above, never up, married, aged 
thirty-six. . 

5. Simon Tournier, never up, single, aged twenty-eight. 

6. Michel Devouassou, never been up, married, aged twenty-five. 

7. Pierre Joseph Simond, never been up, married, aged thirty-six. 

Thursdau, 25th August, 1825.—I awoke early in the morming, and soon 
made myself ready for our undertaking. It will be seen by the above list of 
cuides, that five of the seven were married men. It was of course ver 
natural they should take more time, in bidding to their wives and children 
an affectionate farewell, tn a case like the present, than if they were merely 
going to the ‘léte Noir, or Col de Balme ; and the single men might possibly 
have friends to whom a tender adieu was equally requisite. It was therefore 
seven o’clock when Dr. Clark and myself mounted our mules. ‘The guides 
had each a knapsack containing provisions, wine, Xc., and over their should- 
ers were slung ropes, hatchets, and poles, all necessary implements to storm 
the lofty citadel. The summer having been veiy propitious for the visitors 
to Chamouni, the number of strangers was scarcely ever known to have 
been greater, and nearly every one was on the alert to see us depart. In- 
deed, many accompanied us over the bridge opposite the inn, and conti- 
nued with us some little way along the valley to the right, in the direction of 
the small hamlet called ‘* Les Pelerins,’ where we arrived in about half an hour 
at the house of Coutet, our principal guide. Here we remained some short 
time, while we gave directions to his brother at what hours he was to take 
notes of the variations in the barometer and thermometer during our abseiice ; 
for Coutet is well provided with these instruments, which he has received 
as presents from various English gentlemen with whom he has travelled over 
the adjacent mountains, in testimony of their approbation of his amiable 
manners and good conduct. 

The barometer which we took with us was a very good one, made in 
Geneva, of a construction capable of marking a great depression of the mer- 
cury; and at Les Pelerins it stood at twenty-five inches, one line and one- 
tenth. The thermometer marked fourteen degrees Reaumur. ‘The valley of 
Chamouni is about 337 Freuch toises above the level of the Lake of Geneva, 
consequently 524 toises above the Mediterranean Sea. Having made our 
final arrangements, we re-mounted our mules, and began to ascend the foot 
of the south-west end of the Montanvert, traversing a forest of dark pines, 
between which we occasionally saw the lofty columns of the Glacier de 
Bossons, or Buissons, distant about twenty or thirty paces from us, on our 
rizht hand,— 
*¢ Midst fearful sights, 

Of pines uprooted by the blast; the rush 
Of mighty floods ; and thunder-riven rocks 
That skirt the fetter’'d waves of Muntanvert.” 





We continued to wind along a serpentine path, amid large blocks of gra- 
nite, which are continually rolling down from what the guides call ‘tes 
Moraines,” that is, the vast heaps of sand and stones on either side of the 
Glacier, whose devastating march carries with it immense blocks of stones 
from the various adjacent peaks. No one should quit the valley of Cha- 
mouni without visiting and crossing the Glacier des Baissiae about half an 
hour’s walk above the hamlct of Les Pelerins; it is somewhat diflicult for 
ladies, but 1 have crossed it with two, who were remarkably good walkers, 
and we descended on the side nearest to the Glacier de ‘Vacconai. 

We could not help remarking, as we continued to ascend the difficult 


and narrow path, how cheerful the guides appeared; they were all in 
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eager conversation on trivial subjects, wholly unconnected with the ardu- 
ous expedition they had to encounter. ‘Towards nine o’clock, we arrived 
at the Chalet de la Part, a single hut, where, as is usual in these mountain 
cottages, cows and goats are housed for the night:—they generally consist of 
one room divided by a low partition; in one half of it the cheese is made from 
the animals which occupy the other aparument. ‘The man or woman, who 
may have the charge of the whole, sleeps ona kind of shelf. Pails, presses, 
sieves, boilers, &c. &c. are among the accessories of these lightly built chAlets. 
We found a girl of about eighteen years of age in this hut, busily employed 
in making cheeses; she was surprised to see so large a party in so unfrequent- 
eda spot, but kindly gave us some delicious goat’s milk ; her countenance 
was naturally agrecable, and she was evidently desirous to give us any 
thing her humble abode could aflord. We shook her heartily by the hand, and 
she bade us good-b’ye with many kind wishes that we might return safely: 
we mounted our mules, and continued our route. Immediately on quitting 
this Chalet de la Part, we saw a fine reservoir through which a mountain 
streamlet ran. Here large tin cans of milk and cream were kept sheltered 
from the rays of a scorching sun: it was about five feet square, rudely built 
of irregular stones, but sufliciently united to retain from two to three feet of 
water. 

The mountains on the opposite side of the valley began to diminish, 
L’ Aiguille de Varens above the village of St. Martin was visible. The valley 
of Chamouni now lay at our feet, in which we could distinctly see the cot- 
tages without the aid of our glasses. The path became very rugged and difli- 
eult, until we arrived at a large rock called ‘* La pierre pointe,” where we 
dismounted from our mules at ten o’clock : these were re-conducted to Cha- 
mount by a ruddy-cheeked girl, to whom we gave a note or two, written in 
pencil, to our friends whom we had left at the inn. Our mules having hitherto 
carried some of our luggage, we halted a short time that the guides might 
arrange it. Coutet, with the aid of his telescope, distinctly saw persons on 
the summit of Mont Breven, across the valley, and directly opposite to us. 
Some one of that party had hoisted a white hat on a pole, as a signal of salu- 
tation, which we returned. We afterwards learned, that thirty persons had 
been on the top of Mont Brever, which is 1300 toises above the sea, in order 
to observe our progress. 

We now began to traverse on foot some very rugged places, where ve- 
getation had nearly ceased, though still a few of the Alpine plants were to 
be found in sheltered crevices of the barren rocks. On turning round the 
brow of the mountain, we discovered a herd of goats scattered above and 
below us, which belonged to the ChAlet dela Part; but no bird, or living 
thing else, was there. Our path lay at the edge of a precipice which appeared 
somewhat dangerous to pass, for the roaring water was about 1500 feet below 
us, and issued from a part of the Glacier des Bossons, which we were now 
fast approaching. Considerable quantities of loose stones, chiefly of granite, 
of which these mountains are composed, impeded us very much; we sud- 
denly lost all the former appearances of a path, which was merely a track 
made by the goats, and marked by vegetation. We were probably between 
six and seven thousand feet above the valley, and nearly on a level with 
the Mont Breven. After climbing a considerable ascent, we reached what 
is termed “ La pierre de I’Kchelle” at cleven o’clock, and immediately re- 
peated the signal to our friends on the Breven, whom, with Coutet’s excel- 
lent glass, we could see to be numerous. We soon made preparations fora 
substantial breakfast; and placing ourselves behind the great stone called 
“La pierre de l’Echelle,” we felt great security from the avalanches, which 
fall hereabouts continually from the lower parts of the Aiguille du Midi. 
This stone is of granite, of about fifty feet perpendicular height, and seems 
well secured and supported. At this spot we found the porters who had pre- 
ceded us with a part of the baggage, in order to lessen the weight of the 
cuides. We remained at this breakfast-place an hour, and just before we 
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renewed our march, Dr. Clark and I felt the pulses of several of the guides, 
and found them to vary from eighty-four to one hundred and four pulsations 
ina minute, but my own was as high as one hundred and eight, and this 
after we had rested an hour. During our repast, Coutet entertained us with 
several mountain anecdotes, and related very circumstantially the fatal attempt 
to ascend Mont Blanc in 1820, when three of the guides who accom pa- 
nied Dr. Hamel were swept away by an avalanche, and have never since been 
found. 

Coutet was himself of the same party, and was driven by the snow into the 
same deep crevice where his companions were killed, but not being so imme- 
diately in the main body of the avalanche, he was extricated after having been 
an hour and half a prisoner in the gulph. In another expedition, he was 
overtaken bya fall of rocks and stones, when both his legs were badly broken 
in various places. Ina third excursion, many of his fingers suffered, and 
bear to this day evident marks of the accident he encountered. | men- 
tion these facts to prove the undaunted courage and perseverance of Coutet, 
who persists in his office of guide from a natural and innate love of a moun. 
tain life, more than from a love of gain; for he could earn a very good liveli- 
hood from his ability and adroitness in cutting and polishing pebbles, &c. 

Before we quitted La pierre de Echelle, one of the guides fired a pistol, 
there being a remarkable repetition of an echo at that spot; but our atten- 
tion was more attracted by the sudden appearance of four white ptarmigans, 
or rock grouse, ‘‘‘letrao Lagopus” of Linnzus, a feather of which I was en- 
abled to secure. [very thing being once mere in readiness, we bade adieu 
to the porters who were to descend; we shook each other heartily by the 
hand, and threw aside all distinction; we were all brothers in one pursuit, 
and determined to proceed as far as prudence and safety would permit. The 
guides now hiheed us to hurry during a quarter of an hour, and to proceed 
without the least noise, lest we should be surprised on our rugged way by the 
fallof an avalanche. These, I have before stated, occur very frequently at this 
spot, and it is ascertained that a sudden concussion or vibration of the air 
will certainly set in motion those which are ready to fall. It was very for- 
tunate that we proceeded thus cautiously at this place, as will be seen a little 
further on in the narrative. 

By one o’clock we arrived at the edge of the Glacier des Bossons, the first 
snow and ice we had to encounter; and having added to our shoes the 
necessary spikes, or crampons, we once again set forward. Two guides pre- 
ceded us, and kept generally in advance about twenty or thirty paces, to 
reconnoitre and point out the most practicable line of march ; two more 
followed in the same track; Dr. Clark and his guide came next; I followed 
with mine, and one brought up the rear. The height calculated at which 
snow ceases to melt, is about 1400 toises, but this must vary according to 
the situation of the mountain. If the actual height of a mountain is 1400 
toises, or even a little more, the snows will wholly disappear, if the season 
is such as the last proved to be: for the Aiguille de Varens, and la Cime des 
Fours near al having no higher mountain immediately near them, 
so that they have not a continued cold air blowing on them, I found 
to be totally free from snow this summer. If, however, a mountain 1s 
1400 toises high, and has still more lofty ones all round it, certainly thie snow 
will not melt, whatever the heat of the summer may be. Qn ascending the 
Glacier des Bossons, we found what may fairly be termed eternal snow, and 
though we had not yet accomplished 1400 toises, yet the surrounding moun- 
tains being so considerably higher, cause the snow to remain without change 
except during an hour or two in the hottest days. ‘Ihe day was remarkably 
fine, some light clouds were hovering around the summit of Mont Blanc, 
but they indicated good weather. ‘The opposite mountains were clear; we 
could distinguish the rivulet which feeds the Cascade de Chéde near that 
village ; and many of the higher peaks of the range of hills above Sallenche 
were distinct, as well as Mont Buet. On proceeding over the terrific Glacier 
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des Bossons, strict injunctions were given tous by the guides, not to de- 
viate from the track of the two leading men, who continued eo sound the 
snow with their poles before they set their feet down. ‘The utmost caution 
and prudence are necessary in this respect; for in a thousand places over 
which we passed, we found nothing to walk on but an overhanging drift, or 
shelf of snow, which partially hid from our view caverns and crevices of from 
one hundred to wo hundred feet deep. In case the first guide should sud- 
denly fall into one of these depths, the object of the rope by which he is aflixed 
to the second is apparent; for he, being in advance eight or ten paces, would 
immediately be held up by the other, until sufficient aid could be afforded 
by the whale party to save him from destruction. We therefore conti- 
nued in a single line, following the footsteps of our foremost man. ‘These 
drifts of overhanging snow are denominated bridges by the guides; but in 
many cases they do not allow more than one person to cross them ata time, 
as the additional weight of a second might destroy the ridge, and thus cut 
off the communication of the party at least for a considerable time. Your 
pole is your only support, a slow and steady step essential, and your eye must 
carefully guide your foot, never varying your step from the track the leading 
guides have made. 

We continued to cross this majestic though frightful glacier during four 
hours. Occasionally we were detained a quarter of an hour, and oftentimes 
more, standing in the snow nearly up to our knees, while the foremost guides 
were actively employed in cutting steps with the hatchet in the almost per- 
pendicular walls of ice. ‘These walls are, in fact, the sides of the crevices in 
the glaciers, such as you must remember to have seen in the Mer de Glace ; 
but the Mer de Glace, compared to the rugged chasms and crevices of the 
Glacier des Bossons, is scarcely rougher than a plain gravel walk, or a frozen 
pond. Our difficulties encreased as we continued to advance on this fearful 
glacier. The crevices became considerably wider than we had hitherto found 
them, and the irregularities on the surtace of the ice very troublesome and per- 
plexing. ‘These crevices presented themselves at every twenty or thirty paces ; 
and often the narrow walls of ice which divided them were so slippery, that 
it required the utmost care and caution to walk along their edge. ‘The 
depth of them we could not at all times measure, except in cases where 
we descended into them, in order to avoid a long circuitous route, which 
might have terminated in similar difficulties : in such a case, after descend- 
ing we mounted the opposite wall. The deeper we found the crevices, the 
darker was the shade of green which we observed in the ice; and_parti- 
cularly, in looking into the arched caverns, we noticed that the colour was 
still darker. 

The elegance and beauty which Nature has given to these regions no pen, 
no pencil can pourtray; nor can the mind easily imagine them. In real 
truth, how is it possible to describe objects which have no resemblance to 
any thing else we see in the daily course of life? It is not possible to con- 
vey to you a jusc idea of the sensations l experienced on viewing beauties 
and horrors thus closely combined. ‘The contrast of the spotless white 
of the snows, for nothing exists in these regions to soil them, with the dark 
and sombre colour of the surrounding peaks and pinnacles, has no equal: 
the constant rushing of the waters in hidden channels beneath our feet, 
the purity of the air, the cloudless sky and brilliant sun which favoured 
us, and gave to every object an extraordinary vivacity,—all these lent their 
aid to heighten the magnificence of the scene, — It would be a very great 
pleasure to me if 1 could give you a just description of the caverns of ice, 
many of which we passed in our second day’s Journey over the Glacier des 
Bossons. ‘Their entrance is adorned with the largest and strongest icicles 
I ever saw, some twenty, some thirty feet long, and thick in proportion, 
with smaller ones projecting from their sides ; they are pure as the brightest 
crystal: These icicles hang from the top and arched entrance of the caverns ; 
and when the sun has sufficient power to melt a small quantity of the finer 
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snow, it drips from these stalactites, and, falling to the foot of the entrance, 
again freezes, and forms itself into reversed icicles, with their points upwards ; 
and thus they are placed like a double row of spikes, to prevent the traveller 
from entering into these abodes of death. | was very anxious to penetrate one 
of these wonderful caverns ; but, as such an undertaking would have cost 
us more time than we could give without the risk of beiag too late in the 
evening among the dangers and difficulties we had vet before us, the cuide: 
dissuaded me, saying that they had never explored them. Danger there 
can be none, for the solidity of the arches would probably be sufficient for 
any weight over them ; and there can be no chance of their falling but by an 
imperceptible movement of the glacier. How brilliant would these diamond 
caves be by torch-light! how magnificently has Nature dressed these her 
secret closets! In some cases the ice assumes the form of the mosi elegan: 
drapery, ond hangs over the arch in festoons of a transparent beauty not to be 
imagined ; in others it is fringed, and resembles the light and airy form of 
feathers, without being attached apparently to the solid ice: but alas! these 
all change in a few hours, for if the sun has much power, so fragile and 
tender is their fabric, that they disappear and perish, soon to re-assume a 
figure perhaps still more elegant. We were obliged to pass through one of 
these arches, as it formed a bridge, and was perforated, so that, instead of 
crossing it by the top, we crept through it; but its appearance was less ele- 
gant than the larger ones. ‘This arch was not more than four feet high, but 
turned with great truth :—the largest we saw was not less at its epening than 
twenty feet high; as to the depth, or extent, we knew nothing, not being 
able to examine it; but we could not see the end of the cavern,—it was dark 
beyond, and glittering at the entrance. ‘The constant murmuring of water in 
the interior of these glaciers has a singular sound. While we were standing 
on a plane surface of ice and snow, we listened for a considerable time with 
great attention—the noise appeared to proceed from a very great depth, and 
the waters seemed escaping or forcing their way through the hidden channels 
with great difliculty, something like the boiling of water in a large vessel, 
having its lid very closely shut down. In places these rivulets were visible. 
The water was always as pure as the crystal channels through which it 
hurried on, and we seldom failed to partake of it, mixing either wie or 
vinegar in our glasses,—as you may suppose it was always ice-cold. it is 
generally at the bottom of a crevice, or in a valley of ice, that these streams 
or small poots are to be met with ; but the heat we found to be most oppres- 
sive in such confined places, for there is no free circulation of air, but a re- 
verberation of the rays of the sun from the snow, which materially injures 
the eyes, and blisters the skin of the face; for although we wore green 
spectacles, and thick veils, our faces were sufficiently disfigured for some 
time afier our descent. 

We continued to ascend mountains of ice, and descend into crevices, 0c- 
casionally traversing the fragile bridges of snow already described, when, 
about four o’clock, we found ourselves at the foot of an almost perpendicular 
line of rocks, which rose abruptly out of the Glacier des Bossons, or rather 
between that and the Glacier de Tacconai. These rocks are known by the 
name of ‘‘ Les Grands Mulets,”’ to distinguish them from some other 
granite projections called “ Les Petits Mulets,” of which you will hear more 
by and by. 

The Grand Mulets are very easily to be seen from Chamouni, and were 

ointed out to me by Coutet on quitting the Union Inn in the morning, as the 
hotel where we should sleep the first night. At the base of this our intended 
dormitory, the guides were not quite agreed as to the best means of storming 
it. Coutet would not at first consent to our ascending by the almost per- 
»xendicular side near which we stood, which was perhaps x Brn hundred feet 
high, He urged our making a circuit of about one hour’s march, and by 
these means overcoming part of the ascent by a gradual inclination. Coutet 
said, that we should find, in ascending ‘* Les Grands Mulets,” a great 
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quantity of loose or detached stones, of which many were in a decomposed 
state, and that our footing would be very unsafe. He preferred the circuitous 
route, unless he should find the fresh-fallen snow too deep, in which case he 
would ascend by the side where we then stood. The other guides, how- 
ever, overruled his objections, and our operations began by one of our hardy 
guides advancing about thirty paces up the rock, clearing away, as he went, 
such stones as might prove treacherous to our footing. Dr. Clark followed 
his guide at a distance of six or eight steps, the guide holding securely in his 
hands a rope to which my friend was now and then attached. I followed, 
attached with a rope to my guide; and so we all advanced to the small land- 
ing-place where the foremost man stood. The leading guide then reeom- 
menced his ascent, not daring to move while we were exposed to the falling 
stones, some of which were sufficiently large to have carried us off with them. 
You will be able to judgea little of the difficulty of climbing this rock, when 
I tell you, that we were more than an hour in reaching the summit, occasion- 
ally swinging in the air suspended by ropes, where there was scarcely footing 
for a chamois. It was beginning to be extremely cold, and we felt the 
evening wind severely, after having been in exercise all day, so that these 
Operations were not very amusing. 

I can assure you, my dear friend, that we were not a little rejoiced to find 
ourselves on something like level ground ; for within ahout ten feet of the 
top of “ Les Grands Mulets’’ there is a projection, where we were to halt 
for the night. We began to clear away the snow, and level the loose stones, 
so as to make our bed as comfortable as the space would admit, which was 
twenty feet long and five broad. On three sides we could look over the 
nrecipices we had climbed, and the fourth side was still a higher part of the 
rock, of about ten feet. We hung up the barometer, the mercury of which 
had already sunk to nineteen inches three-tenths. ‘The thermometer mark- 
ed eight degrees, of Reaumur, above zero. ‘These observations were made 
at six o’clock in the evening. We had been from Chamoun nearly ten 
hours, and the guides consider this spot about half-way. ‘They were now 
occupied in lighting a fire with some dry wood, which they had collected be- 
fore they gained the glacier; and soon we saw the saucepan, filled with snow, 

laced over it to meli, for water was not to be had on this elevated spot. 
Vou will remember that this excursion was undertaken in the month of 
August, consequently the days were still long and the weather remarkably 
fine. We saw close to us our guides seated round a fire, with a cheerful 
smile on their countenances, mixing their wine and snow-water, and be- 
ginning to eat their supper, of which we partook, and indeed enjoyed it very 
much. The sun was still shining bright, and I walked to the end of our 
little platform to take a general view of the country. I could distinctly see 
the track we had left in many places over the snow; and though nine 
persons had traversed the dreary plain, the mark of our footsteps appeared 
as if some one solitary traveller had been wandering “ in endless mazes lost,” 
so zigzag was the direction. The Lake of Geneva was very distinctly seen 
by the naked eye; and as the day closed, and that part of the country lay in 
shade, its long ie grew still bright, and locked like a sheet of silver,—a very 
curious and pleasing effect. The town of Geneva was not visible, owing to 
the chain of mountains that runs in a north-east direction from L’ Aiguille de 
Varens, which reared its bleak summit between us and the setting sun. 
More in a north-easterly direction we perceived the Ghemmi, as well as the 
Mont Buet, covered with snow, like the former ; and still more on our right, 
behind our rock, the mitre-shaped Aiguille du Midi upheaved its lofty head. 
Opposite to us was the Déme de Goité, one of the shoulders of Mont Blane ; 
a owing to its proximity to our place of rest, it appeared more majestic 
than the summit itself. With Coutet’s glass, my own not being of sufficient 

ower, we could distinguish persons walking on the bridge of Chamouni. 

he houses appeared mere specks in the valley ; and the Arve, like a white 


thread on a green carpet. 
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The whole scene inspired a very peculiar feeling. ‘The profound silence 
which reigns in these regions of solitude is perhaps the most impressive cir- 
cumstance. It is a silence whichis never disturbed but by the falling of the 
mighty avalanches as they roll from some neighbouring mountain or preci- 
pice, or when the storms and winds, clothed in fury, sweep over these unin- 
habited worlds. But the beauty of the setting sun, and the solemnity of the 
still evening, I could almost say created in mea sensation of terror. The 
vapour, or light clouds, which were in some places between us and the valley, 
partook of the glowing colour of the last rays of the sun, while on the 
snows above us there was still a deeper tint of crimson. I reflected on the 
peaceful and smiling valley we had so lately quitted, its flowers and cultiva- 
tion, its happy and tranquil peasantry ; and was almost inclined for a mo- 
ment to think we were transportid to some uninhabited world which had 
been forgotten by Nature. 

As soon as our guides had finished their evening repast, they began to 
arrange our tent, if se I may call it. We placed two or three poles ina 
slanting direction, leaning against the rock which projected above our heads ; 
over these poles was spread a sheet to keep off the dew and extreme cold. 
Under this covering we lay down on a blanket, and had one other blanket to 
cover us. 

Before retiring to rest I looked at the thermometer, and found at eight 
o’clock it had fallen to zero, but we had fortunately no wind to encrease the 
cold; had it blown with any degree of violence, our ill-secured tent would 
have been unable to withstand its force, and we should have been wholly 
exposed to the severity of the night. Thus arranged, we lay down, and, 
though somewhat fatigued, I felt a reluctance to sleep. I could see from 
beneath the sheet, which but ill-fitted its present destination, the moon 
rising in all its beauty, the wide-extended plains of snow, the glittering 
Glacier de ‘Tacconai, and some distant mountain-peaks. One or two of our 
guides had crept into our tent, and lay across our feet; others were lying 
around the dying embers of the fire, or had found a hole of shelter beneath. 
They were asleep, and seemed unconscious of the lonely and silent regions on 
which they were intruders like ourselves: all was still. Nature, like them, 
seemed wrapped in one eternal sleep. This was a momeut when the mind 
could not avoid reflecting on its insignificancy when compared with the 
wonders surrounding it on every side. In such a situation who could help 
pondering a little, with a confused imagination, but still with cheering hope, 
on his origin, his destination, and his God? I was impressed with some- 
thing like awe, and felt alone, as it were, in the midst of darkness, perhaps of 
death! 

At length I fell asleep, more from fatigue than a desire to close my train 
of thought. Soon after ten o’clock I awoke with considerable nausea at the 
stomach, which continued unabated during the night. I called to Coutet, 
who gave me a glass of wine. He arlvised me to get up, but I felt too un- 
well. The continued thunder of the avalanches which fell from the sides of 
the Aiguille du Midi, assisted to disturb the silence of the night; and the 
echo playing from rock to rock, had scarcely ceased its sound, before a second 
would add its tumultuous noise, and left a degree of terror which deprived 
me ofall desire to sleep. The spot we had fixed on for our night’s rest was 
free from all danger, but, unaccustomed to such scenes, the mind cannot 
easily tranquillize itself, and 1 slept no more during the night. 

Les Grands Mulets are composed principally of granite, but I found also 
some asbestos, pyrites, gneiss, and amphibole intermixed with quartz. Most 
of this range of mountains immediately connected with Mont Blanc, have 
for their base and principal structure, a very fine granite; but the ravines, 


which descend from the summit to the base, and which serve as reservoirs 


or moulds wherein the lesser glaciers form, and descend to the ge are 
loaded with decomposed slaty matter. There are also, at the foot of the 
Aiguille du Midi, copper and lead mines, but they are not wrought. 
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Having thus far given you a hasty and imperfect sketch of the most re- 
markable objects which presented themselves to us during the first day, and 
endeavoured to impress on your mind the awful and sublime scenery which 
we witnessed, [ shall in my next give you an account of our future pro- 
gress, and ultimate arrival on the summit of Mont Blane. 

1 am, dear friend, 
Yours affectionately, 


M.S. 


A CANADIAN CAMPAIGN, BY A BRITISH OFFICER.—NO, I. 


THis narrative is intended rather as a private memoir than a relation of the 
incidents of the war, and professes siinply to detail the operations of the 
right division of the British army in Upper Canada, to which I was myself 
attached, together with its capture and imprisonment, (iu October 1813,) 
without following in progression the movements of the various other corps. 
I have not gone, therefore, into a difluse statement of every date and circum- 
stance, which would necessarily encroach too much on the plan I have laid 
down, as calculated to afford a source of interest to the general reader, ra- 
ther than a fund from whence minute information for a diffusive work may 
be obtained. 

Much has been said and written in respect to the American Indians; but 
I do not recollect having ever met with a detail sufficiently accurate to con- 
vey a just idea of the character of these people. As they will occupy a tole- 
rable portion of my attention, and frequently appear under circumstances 
which might incline the reader to inenedilien, I will merely observe, that no 
one incident will be found committed to these pages, which may not be 
attested by every officer who served with the right division of the Canadian 
army. In fact, to that division alone were the more savage of the Indian 
race attached ; and when it is considered, that among the warriors of at least 
twenty different tribes, there were those who had scarcely ever any previous in- 
tercourse with whites, and had seidom approached a fortified place but in open 
hostility, the savageness of their natures will cease to excite surprise. As it 
is my intention to give a faithful account of the various cruelties committed 
during our struggle in Canada—cruelties we had not power to prevent, since 
perpetrated by an ally over whom we had no control—it may not be im- 

roper to advert to the motives for their employment. ‘The Americans have 
invariably been loud in their condemnation of a measure which alone se- 
cured to us the possession of Upper Canada: with how little reason, how- 
ever, will appear from the well-known fact, that every possible exertion was 
used, by the agents of their Government, to detach the Indians from our cause. 
Embracing the system adopted and followed by England for years, presents 
of all descriptions were issued to the warriors; while, in the council, the 
most flattering promises were made, the most seducing offers held forth, to 
induce them to make common cause with the invader. ‘The wary chieftains, 
however, were vot to be tempted by professions of friendship from those 
whose perfidy had long been proverbial with the Indian race. The boun- 
ties of England had been heaped on them with no sparing hand—the 
faith of the Government had never been violated—no spirit of interest 
or dominion had chased them from the homes of their forefathers—the ca- 
lumet of peace had never once been dashed from the lips of those they were 
called on to abandon; and they remained true to the faith they had pledged, 
staunch to the cause in which they had embarked. The natives must 
have been our frieuds or our foes: had we not employed them the Americans 
would; and although humanity may deplore the necessity imposed by the 
very invader himself, of counting them among our allies, and combating at 
their side,—the law of self-preservation was our guide, and scrupulous in- 
deed must be the power that would have hesitated at such a moment in its 
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choice. The act of aggression was not ours—we declared no war against Ame. 
niea—we levied no armies to invade her soil, and carry desolation wherever 
iney came :—but we availed ourselves of that rizht, common to everv weak 
power—tric rift ft re| i ry 3CIs 7 sz Fression DY every means within ur 
reac’) Yet tnhouzn it 18 aati i thal tie | 1dians, whiie our ail es, were ip 
me stan ; full y Of tirose alrocities peculiar to every savaze per ps 
suppose j, aS 2323 Dec falsely 20)G maliciously stated il) a2 Wolk 
le pent fa ms } tils nan, * that these atrocities Were sancuoned tner 
e Government or by individuals. On the contrary, every possible mea 
was tried by the ofhcer commanding at Amherstburg, and Colonel El! 
superintendent f Indian aftuirs for that post, Lo soften down the Warlike 
habits of the natives. The most likely method of preventing the unnecessary 
effusion of blood was that of offering rewards for prisoners. ‘This, howev: r, 
except in a very few instances, was found to be inettectual;: for the character 


and disp. sition of tne savage were not to be tamed bY rewards, nor the im- 
pression of ages to be removed by such iemptations. To have employed force, 
would have been to have turned their weapons against ourselves; and a body 
of eight hundred troops, composing the utmost strength of the garrison, could 
have etlected little against tnree thousand hery Warriors, unused to restraint 


’ nee J 


} 


iud acknowledging no power but their own lawless and unbridled will. [he 


Americans themselves had Indians emploved in the:r service—a few only it 
true—but it th *y had not more, it was not owing to any want ot exert! on 
on their parts ; and if it is admitted on one hand, that they conducied them- 
selves with more humanity, it cannot at the same time be denied on the 
other, that the fecbleness of their numbers rendered them more immediately 
subject to the authority of the American commanders, neither can it be 
disputed, that compulsion alone bound them to the adverse cause, their 
families having been often detained as hostages to answer for their fidelity. 
The g garrison of Amherstburz, at the commencement of the war, consisted 
merely of a part of the first battalion of the 41st regiment, and a single com- 
pany of artillery. Situated at a head of Lake Erie, and forming the key to 
our relations with the Western Indians, with whom an extensive and lucra- 
tive trade in furs had long been established by the North-West Company, 
this post became an object of additional interest to the eneniy. With every 
opportunity of ascertaining the weakness of its defences, and the almost 
utter impossibility of its obtaining supplies, the fall of Amherstburg was 
looked forward to by the Americans, as an event which admitted not of 
doubt. With this view, the division under General Hull, consisting of three 
thousand men, had been urged forward with all possible despatch to Detroit, 
a fort established on the river of the same name, and at a distance of eizhteen 
miles beyond Amherstburg, an attack on which latter place was immediatels 
contemplated. [lasing collected his boats, and made es ery other necessary 
preparation, the American general effected his landing three miles above 
Sandwich, a small town nearly Opposite to Detroit, and within view of a 
corps of observation, which, in conformity with its instructions, retired on 
his approach. Colonel (now Major-General) St. George, Inspecting z Field- 
sides. and then commanding at Amherstburg, with that spirit aux! activity 
by which he was distinzuished throughout the war, made every judicious 
disposition for his reception. The militia were called out, and, through the 
exertions of the various agents of their department, a body of one thousand 
Indians was soon collected. At a distance of eight miles from Ambherst- 
burg, and traversing the high road, is the Duck River, whicli empties itseli 
into that of the Detroit, and 1s impassable even by cavalry. Over this, and 
near its moutli, a bridze composed entirely of timber, had been constructed. 
Seizing at once the advantage of this position, and determining to profit by 
the delay the enemy must c ynsequently — ence, Colonel St. George 
instantly caused the bridze to be destroyed, and a body of marksmen to be 
posted among the long grass and weeds with which the banks of the river 
are covered, for the purpose of annoying such of the enemy as appeared for 
its reconstruction. The Queen C harlotte, a vessel of twenty guns, was at 
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ue caine time anchored at the aiouth of the river, for the purpose of keeping 
ihem: niore eflectually in check. 

The activity with which General Hull ce mmenced his offensive operations, 
zave every possible indicat on that they would be followed up with vigour, 
and that, having once effected his landing, he would afford no ume for his 
enemies to Collect the few resources they could command, or place them- 
seives in a posture of defence. The fort of Amherstburg could not have 
sustained a siege oi ay Consequence. Quadrangular in its form, four bas- 


_ 


tions alone tfiahacu 4 ary Uuitch, Ofefrii billie Dstacie to idetermined enemy. 


Chis passe i, a single tt re of picaclios, perioraied wilh looph ics [Or muUus- 


ketry, and supported bya slizt breast-work, remained to be carried. A pru- 
gent Ccoadimander would, howe ever, have chosen a less uncertain mode of dis- 
te { have answered 


‘ , 


the purpose, since, with the exception of the magazine, all the buildings 


lodging tne garrison. A W siielis pr perty Girected wouk 


| 


within were of wood, and covcred with pine shingles of such extreme thin- 


ness, as would have been found incapable of resisting missiles of far less weight. 


The disadvautage of awaiting the enemy tn this position, Colonel St. Ge 
well knew; and c nsequently preferred giving me : Danie with the trifling 
force he had at his disposition. With this view, the garrison received orders 
to be u r arins au ent’s Warnlugd the apy rot e nvader 
Was anx 321 b1LOCG S ed, however, Ww i\ — chic? ( la ling 
and deris i: FnoO OvuleEr advantage than nat Of Hhavilg bis tro | 5 qu irtered Oli 
his enemy, the American general a peared to hi torgotien alt gether the 
object of his mission. Instead of descending the river Detroit in boats, or at 
tempting to throw a bag Ze across tue other river at a point where we had no 
outpost, he contented hi with despaiching workmen, supported by bodies 
ot cavalry and tufantry, to cepa that already partially destroyed. Repuls 


itn every atte ip - the daily skirmishes which ensued led to no action ol ; 


decisive nature. Each pare sustained a trifling loss; the ewemy invariably 


retiring at the ap sproach ot event ig ln tilts Inahuer pass ed the wh ole of the 
latter end of July, when sudden! ly oo to the utter astontshiment of the gar- 
> 


rison, sa hs was received that the enemy had reece the river 
iccnis. with the whole of Dis force. : 

On the Oth of August, information having been ec raveyed to Col 
George, that a body of the enemy was on its saat to convoy a 4 Laity 
of provisions for the use of the garrisou of Det Bre vet- Maj: Muir, 
with a detachment of a iiundred and filiv men of 3 forty-tirst regiment, 
and a tew companies of militia, received orders to cross the river a d occu} ys 
Brownstown, a small village on the American shore through which they 
were expected to pass. On our arrival at this post, we found that thei ad- 
vanced guard had tallen in with, aud been deteated by a party o budiaus 
few hours before, and that the main body had in consequence retired with 
much precipitation on Detroit. 

It was on this occasion that one of those cruel practices, common to th 
Indian race, fell for the first time beneath the observation of the indignant 
soldiery. ‘Their horror at the atrocious act was such as might naturally be 
expected from men, to whose humanity the voice of a suppliant toe had 
never been used to tender an ineffectual appeal. Among the number of 
those who had fallen in the morning, was a young Shawanee chief, named 
Logan, killed by almost the last shot nred from the enemy. Speaking the 
English language with facili y, he was known to many of the othcers, with 
whon his mild and unassuming nature had rendered him a creat favour 
and he was sincerely regretted by all. Shortly alter our arrival, the body a 
the warrior was brought in, and placed ina large tent, where it was imme- 
diately surrounded by the femate relatives. It is customary with the Indians 
when a man falls in battle, either to fill up the void his decease occasions tn 
the tamily by the adi p tion of a prisoner, or to sacrifice one » his ile. 
While the howling aad lamentation of the women were at ass hei ht, two 
Indians suddeuly appeared with a captive, who, in his attempt to extricate 
himself from the woods in which he had been lost during the affair of the 
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morning, had fallen into their hands. He was a finely proportioned youn, 
man, and the air of dejection which clouded his brow, gradually gave way 
to a more cheerful expression, when, on approaching the encampment, he 
perceived those from whom he expected protection. Several of the men ad- 
vanced to meet and converse with him, aud the poor fellow had apparently 
banished all feeling of apprehension for his future fate, when an aunt of the 
deceased issued from the tent and stole cautiously behind him. She was a 
tall thin woman, with a fiend-like expression of countenance, and the fires 
which extreme age had taken from her eye, were fora moment rekindled by 
the spirit of demoniac vengeance that tembled throughout her frame. vei 
at the moment when the mind of the prisoner was mest lulled into conti- 
dence, and without any previous admonition, the heartless woman drew a 
tomahawk from beneath her mantle, and buried its point in the skull of her 
vicuim,. Stunned but not felled by the wound, the unhappy man—his whole 
countenance expressing horror and despair—grasped at the first: soldier near 
him for support; but the blows were repeated so suddenly, and with such 
violence, that he soon fell panting and convulsive to the earth, Fortunately 
he was not suffered to linger in his agony. ‘The Indians around instantly 
despatched and sealped him, stripping the body of its clothes, and committing 
violauons on his person which it would be indecent to detail, and in which 
the cruel aunt of Logan bore a principal share. The indignation of the men 
Was excessive ; but any attempt to interfere, could they even have foreseen 
the occurrence in time to reader interference effectual, would not only have 
cost them several lives, but produced the most alarming consequences to our 
cause, Their displeasure was, however, expressed by their murmurs, and 
the atrocity of the act became the theme of conversation thoughout the camp. 
At the moment of its perpetration, 1 had myself approaehed within a few 
paces of the group, and became an unwilling spectator of the whole trans- 
action. The wild expression of the sufferer’s eye; the supplicating look 
which spoke through the very distortion of his features; and the agony 
which seemed to creep throughout his every limb, were such as no time cau 
ever efluce from my recollection. It was but the work of a moment, yet, 
although it has been my melancholy fortune to witness many other scenes of 
an equally cruel character, I can recall none that affected me in the same 
degree. Human nature is, perhaps, in some measure to be taxed for this appa- 
rent inconsistency, since sad experience has too long taught us, that the horror 
with which we are inspired at the sight of crime or cruelty will yield to the 
influence of habit, and that the eye which, in the infancy of its communion 
with blood, sbrank back from the contemplation of atrocity, will eventually 
dwell with comparative calm on all that is outrageous and disgusting to 
humanity. Each particular circumstance is present to my mind as though it 
had been an occurrence of yesterday, and I will venture to believe, that there 
are few of those who were also involuntary eye-witnesses of a deed ree had 
not the power to prevent, who have not retained an equally melancholy im- 
pression of a crime in the perpetration of which the principal agent and 
instrument was a woman ! . 

On the morning of the Oth the wild and distant cry of our Indian scoul> 
gave us to understand that the enemy were advancing. In the course of ten 
minutes afterwards they appeared issuing from the wood, bounding like 
wild deer chased by the huntsman, and uttering that peculiar shout which 
is known among themselves as the news-ery. From them we ascertained 
that acolumn of the enemy, consisting of eight hundred men, cavalry aud 
infantry, were on their march toattack us, but that the difficulty of transport- 
ing their guns rendered it improbable they could reach our position betoie 
night, although then only at a distance of eight miles. [t being instant. 
decided on to meet them, the detachment was speedily under arms, and ou 
its march for Miguaga, asmall village distant about aleague. The road aloug 
which we advanced was ankle-deep with mud, and the dark forest waving }s 
close branches over our heads, left no egress to the pestilential exhalation» 
arising from the naked and putrid bodies of horses and men, which had beei 
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suffered to lie unburied beneath our feet. No other sound than the measured 
step of the troops interrupted the solitude of the scene, rendered more im- 
posing by the wild appearance of the warriors, whose bodies, stained and 
painted in the most frightful) manner fer the occasion, glided by us with 
almost noiseless velocity, without order, and without a chief: some painted 
white, some black, others half black half red, half black half white, all with 
their hair plastered in such a way as to resemble the bristling quills of the 
porcupine, with no other covering than a cloth around their loins, yet armed 
Lo the teeth with rifles, tomahawks, war-clubs, spears, bows, arrows, and 
scalping-knives. Uttering no sound, and intent only on reaching the enemy 
unperceived, they might have passed for the spectres of those wilds, the 
ruthless demons which War had unchained for the punishment and oppres- 
sion of man. 

Having taken up a position at about a quarter of a mile beyond Miguaga, 
our dispositions of defence were speedily made, the rustling of the leaves 
alone breaking on the silence which reigned throughout our line. Follow- 
ing the example of the Indians, we lay reclined on the ground, in order to 
avoid being perceived until within a few yards of the enemy. At the-expi- 
ration of an hour the report of a single B ssn echoed eon the wood ; 
and the instant afterwards the loud and terrific yells of the Indians, followed 
by a heavy and desultory fire, apprised us that they were engaged. ‘The 
action then becai.e general along our line, and continued for half an hour, 
without producing any material advantage; when, unluckily, a body of In- 
dians that had been detached to a small wood about five hundred yards 
distant from our right, were taken by the troops for a corps of the enemy 
endeavouring to turn their flank. In vain we called out to them that they 
were our Indians. ‘That fire which should have been reserved for their 
foes, was turned upon their friends, who, falling into the same error, returned 
it with equal spirit. ‘The fact was, they had been compelled to retire before 
a superior force, and the movement made by them had given rise to the error 
of the troops. ‘That order and discipline which would have marked their 
conduct as a body in a plain, was lost sight of, in a great measure, while 
fighting independently and singly in a wood, where every man, following the 
example of the enemy, was compelled to shelter his person behind the trees 
as he could. Closely pressed in front by an almost invisible foe, and on the 
point of being taken in the rear, as was falsely imagined, the troops were at 
length compelled to yield to circumstance and numbers; the Americans 
suffering us to retire without molestation to our boats, tn which we the same 
evening regained the Fort of Amherstburg. 

This affair, the first that took place since our rupture with America, cost 
us Lieutenant Sutherland of the 41st regiment, and about twenty men. ‘The 
loss of the enemy we subsequently found to have been nearly i same, and 
principally sustained from the fire of the Indians. Here it was that we had 
first an opportunity of perceiving the extreme disadvantage of opposing regu- 
lar troops to the enemy in the woods. Accustomed to the use of the rifle 
from his infancy—dwelling in a measure amid forests with the intricacies of 
which he is sathentty acageanetedl and possessing the advantage of a dress which 
renders him almost undistinguishable to the eye of an European, the Ameri- 
can marksman enters with comparative security into a contest with the 
English soldier, whose glaring habiliment and accoutrement are objects too 
conspicuous to be missed, while his utter gnorance of a mode of warfare, in 
which courage and discipline are of no avail, renders the struggle for mastery 
even more unequal. ‘The different armies to which the night division was 
opposed during the war, consisted not of regule and well-diseiplined troops, 
but levies of men taken from the forests of Ohio and Kentucky, scarcely 
inferior as riftemen to the Indians themselves. Dressed in woollen frocks of 
a gray colour, and trained to cover their bodies behind the trees from which 
they fired, without exposing more of their persons than was absolutely ne- 
cessary for their aim, the afforded us, on more than one occasion, the most 
convincing proofs that without the assistance of the Indian warriors, the de- 
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fence of that part of Upper Canada entrusted to our care would have been a 
task of the utmost difficulty and doubt. 

Major-general Brock having reinforced the garrison of Amherstburg early 
in the following week, with the remainder of the 41st regiment, and a few 
companies of the York Militia, resolved at one bold and desperate stroke to 
attempt the annihilation of the enemy’s power in the Western District. 
With this view batteries were instantly erected opposite to the fort of Detroit, 
and the whole of his disposable force marched with the utmost expedition to 
Sandwich. At day-break on the morning of the 16th, the troops were em- 
barked in boats and canoes of every description, covered by the flotilla under 
the command of Captain Hall. Meeting with no opposition, and forming on 
the beach as they landed, the columns were soon within view of the enemy’s 
works, then occupied in returning the heavy and well-directed fire from our 
batteries. Arrived within a few hundred paces, a position was taken up on 
an eminence, and the various columns disposed for a general assault. Our 
whole force consisted of about 1260 men, exclusive of the Indians, and a few 
pieces of light artillery. While awaiting the order to advance, a white flag 
was suddenly seen waving on the ramparts of the citadel, aud im less than 
two hours the divisions moved forward to take possession of the garrison 
which had surrendered. Every mind was tilled with astonishment at the 
event:—a place strongly fortified, defended by five and thirty pieces of cannon, 
and garrisoned by 3500 men, thus falling into our possession, without a 
single shot being fired—without the slightest effort being made for its de- 
fence, was certainly a circumstance to excite surprise ; nor was the general 
satisfaction less, siace with its capture not only vanished all immediate 
apprehension for the safety of Amherstburg, but an important object: had 
been obtained in the possession of a fortress, from whence every possible 
obstacie might be thrown to impede the march ofa future invading army. 

The articles of capitulation having stipulated that the troops composing the 
garrison of Detroit should be sutlered to return to their respecuve homes 
on parole, they were immediately embarked, and sent down the lake to 
Buflalo, the nearest American post, and opposite to our small fortress of 
Erie. Leaving a garrison sufliciently strong to keep the inhabitants in awe, 
General Brock lost no time in leaving the conquered post, and hastening to 
Niagara—a command he had only relinquished for the purpose of undertak- 
ing an achievement which the gzllantry and determination of his character 
could alone have crowned with such unqualified success. 

The prisoners having been landed at Buffalo, the flotilla returned to Am- 
hersiburg, leaving in the harbour of Erie the brig Adams, captured at De- 
troit, pierced for eighteen guns, but mounting merely a few swivels at the 
moment, an:] manned by a handful of men, together with the merchant brig 
Caledonia, the property of Mr. Angus Mackintosh, and commanded by Mr. 
Irvine, a young gentleman about two-and-twenty, but possessed of a coolness 
of character far beyoud his years. ‘The Americans having collected a num- 

ber of seamen at Buffalo, and ascertaining from the prisoners just landed the 
ineflicient state of those vessels, formed the design of cutting them out under 
cover of the night. Having accordingly chosen a favourable moment, anc 
assisted by the extreme darkness, several boats with muffled oars approached 
within pistol-shot before they were discovered. The negligent sentinels 
having at length given the alarm, the crews flew to their arms, but notin 
time to reach them before the enemy had leaped on the deck of the Adams, 
which thus became an easy conquest. The only resistance offered was 0! 
the part of Mr. Irvine, who, having his vessei anchored at some distance 
beyond, was thus enabled on the first alarm to return to his cabin for arms. 
Upon re-appearing on deck, a boat was discovered within a few yards of the 
Caledonia, and, receiving no reply to his hail, Mr. Irvine discharged a blun- 
derbuss with murderous etlect amid the crew. To the summons to suT- 
render which ensued, he only replied by a second and equally effectual dis- 
charge, succeeded by that of his pistols; nor did he cease to defend himsel! 
until the enemy had actually gained the deck, when a severe wound from 2 
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cutlass in the head, in depriving him of sensation, left no farther opposition 
to the assailants, who carried their prizes triumphantly into Buffalo. 

The gallantry and self-devotion of Mr. Irvine, whose single arm had de- 
stroyed seven of the enemy, met with those encomiums to which they were 
so justly entitled. The heads of the naval department, anxious to secure so 
promising an otlicer to the service, tendered him on his exchange, which 
took place shortly after, the commission of a lieutenant, in which capacity 
he continued to serve until the conclusion of the war. 

_ The fall of Detroit having secured the tranquillity of Amherstburg and 
its contiguous districts, an expedition was projected to the interior of the 
evemy’s country, the object of which was the destruction of Fort Wayne, a 
post distant several hundred miles, and serving as a depdt for stores, from 
which the various troops of the enemy pushed forward to the frontier were 
supplied, ‘The garrison, according to the intelligence received, consisted merely 
of a few hundred men, and several pieces of cannon indifferently mounted, 
‘Towards the close of September a detachment of troops, a howitzer, and two 
field pieces, under the command of Brevet. Major = ah were embarked in 
boats, and proceeded across the lake to the Miami village, situated about 
fifteen miles beyond the entrance of the river of the same name. Being 
there joined by the body of Indians destined to form a part of the expedition, 
the detachment continued its route by land, and alowg a tract of country 
bearing no mark of civilization whatever. ‘The only covering at night was 
the canopy of Heaven, or rather the arches formed by the intermingling 
boughs of the forest through which we moved, and not even the hut of the 
savage arose to diversify the monotony of the scene. ‘The ditliculty of con- 
veying the guns by land caused their transportation to be a work of much 
time ; and the river from the point where we had disembarked was so ex- 
tremely low, as torender the progress of the boats following the sinuosities 
of its course tedious to the last degree. Having at length, after much toil, 
gained that part of the Miami, where it was intended to disembark the stores, 
every obstacle appeared to be removed, and the capture of Fort Wayne, then 
at no ereat distance, an event looked forward to with confidence. Fate, how- 
ever, had ordained otherwise. About uine o’clock on the evening of our 
arrival, the piercing cry of our scouts was heard echoing throughout the 
forest, and soon afterwards seven Indians issued from the wood on the oppo. 
site shore, and, leaping through the river, reached our encampment with the 
scalps of several Americans. ‘The account they gave of their adventure was 
to the following effect. At a distance of a few leagues, while advancing 
cautiously along the road, they observed a party, five in number, in a glen, 
and seated round a large fire, where they were busily occupied in preparing 
their food. Aftera slight consultation they proceeded towards the group, 
and had approached within a few paces before they were perceived by the 
Americans, who instantly flew to their arms, and assumed a posture of de- 
fence. The artful natives, however, held out their hands in token of amity, 
and were suffered to enter the circle. Here, pretending to be in the Ameri- 
can interest, and describing themselves as hunters on their way to one of 
their villages, they succeeded in lulling the suspicions of the officer, who in 
return communicated to them that the party he commanded were scouts pre- 
ceding the advanced guard of an army of two thousand five hundred men, 
then on its march for the Miami village, and only distant a few miies. This 
disclosure obtained, the Indians, satisfied that they bad no time to lose, 
and throwing off the mask, desired them to deliver up their arms. ‘The 
astonished party thus entrapped, and unwilling to risk a contest with a supe- 
rior force, consented to accompany them as their prisoners, but positively re- 
fused to relinquish their rifles. They all therefore proceeded im silence to- 
wards our encampment, three Indians on each flank of their prisoners, and 
one in the resr. On the approach of evening the Americans were again 
desired to deliver up their rifles, and on refusing to do so, at a signal given by 
one of the Indians, the whole of his party dropped, one by one, and appa- 
rently without premeditation, behind. Each then selected his victiin, and 
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four of these unhiay py then fell to rise no more. The officer al ne, 


t} 
woun led, mnade an ins tee tual ittempt to « scape, but, ( losely ! ucd throu 
the intricacies of the forest by two of his merciless foes, he was ot bert hy 
overt iken, and felle !to the earth bys a blow from i tomahaw K. T > crue] 
scene must have taken p! ice at no great distance from our encan pt 
shots having heen distine tly heard ab ut half in hour hefore the t} 
of the Indians, who, on being questioned, excused the treachery of their « 
duct, ul ler the [| ! of the Ameri ins being nearls eg | 1) Nunivers to 
them selves, Sen OStl were) r fusit *y tO deliver up their artis, Cres 
which ret ed their destruction at the appre ach of evening a hieasure of 
wel -cecurity. _—e specially 7) is by wing been sent inh ads mce four or hve dla: 


- 


before, the: ¥y were not aware of our being encdil} ped at so short a distance 


rik DIGNITY OF EATING. 


‘« Tam operosa fit arte deglutitio ; tot conspirantes organorum adeo multipli- 
cium et concurrentium actiones huc requirentur.”’ Boeruaave PP? 

[vy there is any one point in the science of politics, in which mankind 
in all ages have concurred, it is m the sentiment that nothing is more 
abject than to produce,—nothing more noble than to consume. Every- 
where the same contempt of ** rude mechanicals,” “ the rank-sci nted 
many,” everywhere the same respect for the traders in war, and for 
those scare: ly minor scourges —-‘* the caterpillars of the commonwealth,’ 
have assiuned to individuals their place in society, in the precise in- 
verse ratio of their respective utilities. The ancients attributed agri- 
culture to a goddess, and the Emperors of China, once a year, still 
condescend to play the husbandman in honour of the art; but this is 
all make-believe ; and the feeders of mankind were not a bit the more 
respected for the farce. Many reasons have been assigned by philo- 


sophers for this extraordinary agreement: some have attributed it to 
the innate ingratitude of the species; others to their laziness: and 
others again to their vanity. The truth of the m: her, however, Is 
simply that m inkind have taken things as they found them, and have 


reported of the pudding according to its eating. If consumption ts, in 
the nature of things, a more dignified affair than production, can we 
prevent it? or are we to he to the world, and to our own consciences, 
to satisfy the vanity of the hewers of wood and the drawers of water? 
There are, it is true, a few short-sighted and simple-minded = individu- 
als, who have thought that because to produce is good, to consume in 
idleness must necessarily be mischievous; but their proselytes hay 

always shown by their conduct how little this assumed conviction 
affected their instinctive sentiments on the point. For while they 
affected to look down on wealth and power in the general, they have 
scarcely ever been “ able to stand up in the presence of a great mon _" 
and while th y have boasted of an shuwract regard and tenderness for 
the people at large, they have ever treated Tom, Jack, and Harry, 
and every particular “Jean and unwashed artificer,’ who may have 
happened to come * between the wind and their nobility,” with harsh- 
ness and hauteur. The absurdity of this notion is now inde d matter 
of facile dem —— tor recent events have prove ‘das plain as the 
nose on your face (that is, if you have one) that it isa much easicr affair 
to gird the world with calico, and to compass the equator with broad 


sithe. than to provide the manufacturers with those very indispens: able 
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personages, Messieurs the “ consumere nati,’ to take the goods off 
their hands. In the outset of society, it is true, production was a 
slower process; while destruction was sweeping, rapid, and almost 
inevitable. There was then no complaint ot the want of a market; 
but still, the demonstration of power being on the side of the consumer, 
a lnetdas or a duke at the head of his lobster-cased banditti, who ina 
tew short hours could make a re rt of a pari idise, Was necessarily 


° ) ' ? . 
esteemed a more proper man, than the toiling slaves who would require 


~ 


‘ " ‘ ‘ ¢ - - ? e} ; , } ] Y , 
as many Years to eee 5uce the para lise out of the desert. Now-a- 
. | = . 
days things are ve ry . flerently arranged. Steam-engines work faster 
than cannon: ll p er-looms are more rapid ti their evolutions than 


battalions ; and as the producers have not the wit to censume them- 
selves the fruits of their own labour, and are determined to dea 
only with those who have nothing to give in return, the consumers have 
becoine in such general request, that they are sought tor up and down, 
through all parts ot the world, and are souglit in vain. In both con- 
ditions of soci ety the utility ot the Consumer was however the samme, 
although not equally felt ; and artisans were equally indebted to that 
laborious class who took the trouble to eat and drink and wear, to kill, 
burn, and destroy, to make a tree tield tor their renewed exertions. 
The soundest political economists have determined that consumption 
is the only legitimate end of production ; vow, that the end is more 
noble than the means, is a self-evident truism, as plain as that the 
masculine is more worthy than the fteminine,—a proposition which the 
youngest boy in a grammar-school (whatever the girls may think of it) 
makes no se ruple of admitting. 

But of all the torms of consumption, eating stands conspicuously at 
the head of the list; and accordingly, from the beginning of time, let 
forms of government vary as they might, men have been classed pretty 
closely in the order in which they dine. Indeed the dinner-table has 
ever been your true body of Patroclus; the rallying point round which 
both Grecks and Trojans have fought with the greatest fury. The 
fiercest contests ot nations, the most envenomed civil dissensions of 
factions, and the mostestrenuous rivalries otf individuals, have had one 
common type, in the-contentions of two dogs—tor a bone. What are 
all the pages of Malthus, his fautors, and his opponents, but so much 
conclusive evidence, that eating Is atonce the great end, and the mas ter 
difficulty of existence—and all the arts of peace, from a cotton-manu- 
factory to the danc ing-¢ dogs, are but so many methods of scrambling 
fora pl ice at Nature’s Gant, and getting a share of her se antily covere d 
table-cloth? In no part of ‘the human structure has nature exhibited a 
ereater industry and ingenuity, a more elaborate complexity of re- 
sources, and a more masterly adaptation of means to ends, than in the 
parts subservient to deglutit ion, =‘ Simple as the process may appear,” 


savs a great physiologist, ‘itas in reality very — icated; and con- 
sists ; ota ge" an ‘ndividual act mis, cac h of which produces an 
indepeudes ee yet so connected with the re st, as to attain the 
object in view in the most perfect manner.“ An infinity of muscles 


concur 1D the mas stication ot the tor rd, and others no less complex x and 
varied are employed in transmitting it, through the pharynx and the 


63 stock, Physiology, vol. ll. p. los, note 
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cesophagus, into the stomach ; while a multiplicity of glands are pour- 
ing out their fluids at every point of the passage, to lubricate the morsel, 
and to facilitate its movement “ down the red Jane.” Still further to 
prove the dignity of eating, it 1s only necess: ry to observe that at every 
mouthful he swallows, man runs the risk of bei ang choked; which in- 
fallibly he would be, if the epiglottis did not stand sentinel at the wind- 
pipe, and, with a vigilance that rarely fails, close the entrance agatias: 
the intrusion of the smallest stray crumb. No wonder that so much 
ingenuity expended upon this little function should have excited the 
learned Boerhaave to that enthusiasm of. su irprise and — which 
found vent in the se:.tenee standing at the head of this paper. It is 
probably irom their knowledge of these particulars, and from a just 
inference they draw from them, concerning the dignity and Inport ice 
of the function, that sureeons and physicians acquire that extraordinary 
fondness for good eating and drinking, which has induced some per- 
sons to think that an apoplexy is the universal object of medical am- 
bition. For certain it is that doctors in medicine and doctors in 
divinity are equally prone to preach one doctrine and pr: actise anothe , 
as if the Vy only forbade their clients the good thinys of this world, in 
order to have a larger share of them for themselves. In like manner, 
ifthose mortificd and tastidions ascetics, who look down with coutemprt 
on the men they nickname ¢luttons and epicures, had duly studied 
anatomy, they would have been assuredly struck with the conviction, 
that parts on which nature has expe ded so much skill and contrivance 
were not absolutely made m vain, and that eating and drinking may 
have their merits. That good eating and drinking is not only the out- 
ward and visible sign of greatness, but also its causa causans, is a verity 
which is daily gaining gr ound amongstthe well informed. Philosopuers 
are pretty universally agreed in attributing the slavery of the Kast to 
the use ofa rice diet, and the abject condition of the Irish peasantry to 
the potatoe. Cratinus would not now stand alone in condemni, 
verses written under water-drinking, since Byron has celebreicd the 
inspiration ef vin and brandy,—a dietum which agrees weli enough 
with Walter de Mapes’ celebrated lines : 
“ The water-drinkers I despise, and utterly condemn them ; 
He who would write ike Homer, must drink like Agamemnon.’ 


The Romans, the most potent nation the earth ever saw, were great 
ters. ‘Their Luculluses and Apien have become proverbs ; and 
even the ‘stoical Juvenal has expressed a decided opinion ti favour 

of good cheer, = he - nly declares his contempt for those pseudo 

wise men, who, “while they know how much higher Atlas is than all 
the mountats of 7 bya, co: dd not dist inguish betwee n an Iron chest 
full of money (to purcha se daintics withal) and a bag of farthings. 

The French, who, in their own opinion at least, are at the ae 

europe: Ml civilization, are famous not only ior their skill in cooker 

but for their knowledge in the more refined art of good eating ; ea it 
is by no means sullicient to be provided by nature with strong m: istl- 
cators and a ¢: apacious swallow, in erder to become an adept in epl- 

curism. To attain to the perfection of our nature is the result of a 

palate, formed in the happiest mould, and cultivated by an education 

conducted on the most rigorous principles. The English, confessedly 
inferior to the French in these ** finoteries, ” are equall Vv partizans (ac- 
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cording to them own notions) of a good dinner. 


The treest: nation in 
the world. and ss folks think what they may, 


the most Jealous of 
their freedom, they have the honesty to attribute this accident to its 
right cause ; wey i y sing “Othe roast beet of Old England” in the 
midst of starvation and stagnation of commerce. tn the most morbid 
paroxysms of the hot fit of torvism 
nothing inthe Preach revolution bas so much grieved and alarmed 
unfortunate John Bull, as the growing corpulence of his * natural 
enemies, and the impossibility of continuing to taunt them with soup 
maigre and frozs. While on the other hand no one circumstance has so 
stronely tented to liberalize our Continental travellers, 
them of their fox-hunting and Oxtord prejudices 
atheists and jacobins, as the good dinner 


ee Sine aoe 
and Inteh-church mtolerance, 


and to case 
against reneh 
‘so! Very and Bouvillics 

Roman pun has very much overcome the Paige from the Catho- 
lic religion. Tleed ch ampaign has coole Py cir animosity at French 
conees; a “langue de bauf sautee dans sa glace,” has reconciled them 
to the d—d French jabber; and such has been the halo of respecta- 
bility cast round every thing Gallic by the spl ndour of the cookery, 
that the latitudinarian Kavlish o Mf every shade of opinion begin to 
think * Llis erecd cant err, whose cook ts in the pieht.”” 
at home and abroad is the cheville aucricre, the 
all the affairs of the nation turn. Ino France the suecess of the eook 
determines the fortunes of the minister who employs lim ; and 
himself indeed but a subaltern before the face of 


A dinner both 
eraud lever on which 


who is 
his cook, “ Oomay 
I make a good dinner!” is the sum total of a Frenchman’s polities, and 
a“ dindon aux truffes de plus ou de moins” may turn the fortunes of the 
country, set Saint Ignatius on the throne of the Bourbons, 
him for ever across the Bidassoa. In England also, is any great 
measure to be carried, the ministers dine together. — Is an opposition 
to that measure to be organize “dy the o} Pposition party meet at a tavern. 
Is a Lord Mayor to “eg installed, every chin cast of ‘Penple-bar is 
ereased with turtle: nay, a poor bastard cannot come into the world, 
but it forms the subject of a dinner tor the overscers. Woes not a 
good dinner crown the ceremony of a coronation? does it not put the 
seal to the solemnity of a visitation?) A marriage is scareely legal if 
unaccompanied by good checr ; a christening depends nearly as much 
on the wine as the water : - and even death itself is admitted as 
excuse fora feast or a compotation. 

In sucha state of public opinion, is it not surprising that the place of 


or banish 


a good 


li 


our habitual meals should go for a good deal in the establishment of 
our character, and that from the Thatched-llouse to the St. Giles’s 
diving-cellar, where the knives and forks are chained to the table, and 
the guests are entertained for three halfpence per head every day on 
hot roast and boiled—potatoes, every distinct shade of good cheer 
and refinement should mark beyond appeal the rank and consequence 
of the person who enjoys them. When our finances are low, and we 


skulk into the back-parlour of a cook-shop in Shire-lane, can we, dare 


we, walk with the same erect carriage and roving cye, that looks out 
on all sides to canvass a bow or challenge a nod, as when we pass for 
a beef-steak and a pint of port to the Grecian Coftee-house 2? ‘This has 
been many a man’s Case, whose brow now lours, and whose eye 
flashes lightning on a trembling witness ; yet with all the effronters 
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of his trade, and all the terrors of his wig to boot, the stoutest-hearted 
of them all would not have the courage to look big on such an ocea- 
sion. Every man, in his heart of heart, esteems himself according as 
he dines ; and at every step upwards in the hierarchy of fashion, from 
the aforesaid Grecian to Long’s, and to the French cookery of the best 
montes club-houses, we rise a peg higher in conceit, and digest with a 
complaisance proportionate to the splendour of the repast. In this we 
but do ourselves simple justice; for the world is quite of the same 
opinion ; and “tell me where you dine, and Tl tell you what you 
are,’ is amaxim, if not in every body’s mouth, yet dee ply rooted in 
the hearts and heads of all who know the world. What a tedious and 
miserable piece of business would lite be without the agreeable inci- 
dents of eating and drinking! Let the stoics say what they may, the 
pleasures of the table are the first we experience, the last we quit, 
and those which we enjoy the most frequently. What is falsely called 
ambition, is but the desire of fruition, and the love of power is but the 
love of eating, at the expense of others. What indeed is the essence 
of bad government, but the bad fare of the people ? 
I! faut, que dans nos besoins 
Le peuple dine un peu moins 

isthe motto of all corrupt statesmen; for as long as they dine well 
themselves, they care not how the world wags with the canalle. Di- 
cestion is the affair of the stomach, and indigestion is the affair of the 
doctors ; but the enjoyment of a good dinner is the affair of all the 
world, and to succeed, where all comeced, is to be a truly great man. 
There are, in effect, but two sorts of persons in society —those who 
have not enough to eat, and those who have too much; and not all the 
gouts and stone in the nosology would persuade the most hypochon- 
driaec epicure, to lose cast, and exchange his fat sorrow for a lean 
one. The dignity of cating was duly considered by our primitive 
ancestors, who suffered no one to be seated above the salt, who was 
not aman of pith and likelihood. The same was the case with the 
Romans, who always treated their guests according to their quality. 
The poor devils of dependants were obliged to put up with hungry 
sour wine, while the proud lord of the feast with his equals dr: ank 
Falernian. 

The dignity of eating is established by the hand of nature itself. 
Who ever saw a thin, he rring-gutted fellow, that had the slightest pre- 
tence to an imposing exterior ? Whereas a portly carriage inspires an 
involuntary respect in all beholders. The Chinese let their nails erow, 
in order to show that they do not labour with their hands, and in the 

same wise spirit they desire that their Mandarins should look as if the Vv 
fared sumptuously every day. ‘This is no more than might be expecte d 
from so ancient and grave a nation; and so consonant is it with truth 
and nature, that we find the same notion running in the under-current 
of most men’s ideas. What caricaturist is so ignorant as to paint a 
fat curate, or alean rector? Milo was as much famed for eating as tor 
currving his ox; and the great alderman so celebrated for his con- 
stancy to any man who ts minister, through good and through evil 
report, will be much longer remembered for his attachment to good 
living. Ifthere were not something intrinsically excellent in eating, 
‘t would not enter so largely into sound learning and religious educa- 
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tion.” Lawyers eat their way to the bar; an attendance on “ Hall” j 
as necessary to the regularity of college life, as punctualitw at ch: ak 
and neither divine nor physician is qualified for his profession, ull he 
has eaten a certain number of college-dimners. ‘The grand jury dinne 

is as necessary a part of the assize as the judge’s black cap; and even 
the solemn fast of Good Friday is observed at Rome by a most sump- 
tuous fish dinner given to the Cardinals and forcign visitors in the h. ls 
of the Vatican. 

These ** Reminiscences” T have thought good to string together at 
the present moment for the consideration of my good friends of the 
New Mouthly Magazine, because good e ating and drinking is daily 
becoming less and less universal in England ; and if the corn laws be 
not se riously looked after, the practice “will be b: inished from the coun- 
try. We all know what h: appened to the id renehman’s horse on a sin 
lar occasion; and though the death of a few hundred thousand ma- 
nufacturers may 1 itself be of little conseque nee, yet TE beg of iny 
readers to consider that without manufacturers we can have no manu- 
factures, and without manutactures there ean be no commerce: with- 
out commerce there can be no taxes, without taxes there can be no 
places and pensions, and without places and pensions there can be no 
better living than is to be had by the sweat of one’s Gwa brow : which 
iniscrable sorites | beg to submit to all new Members of the lately 
elected parliament, to all Bishops and Deans, and * to all Elis Majesty's 
Justices of peace in England and the good town of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed ;” and in general to all to whom these presents may ceme 
greeting, &c. &c.; and so for the present I take my leave. NI. 


THE KAISER’S FEAST.? 
Vite Kaiser feasted in his hall, 
The red wine mantled high; 
Banners were trembling on the wall 
Yo the peats of minstrelsy “ 
And many a gleam and spark le came 
From the armout hung around, 
As it caught the glance of the torch’s flame, 
Or the hearth with pine-bouzhs crown’d. 


Why fell there silence on the chord 
Beneath the harper’s hand? 
and suddenly, from that rich board, 
Why rose the wassatl-band ? 
The strings were hush’d—the Knights made way 
For the queenly Mother’s tread, 
As up the hall, in dark array, 
‘Two fair-hair’d boys she ied. 


* Louis, Emperor of Germany, having put his brother, the Palsgrave Rodolphus, 
under the ban of the empire (in the twelfth century), that unfortunate prince fled 
to England, where he died in neglect and poverty. ‘* After his decease, his 
mother Matilda privately invited his children to return to Ge rimany, and by her 
mediation, during a season of festivity, when Louis kept wassail in the castle of 
Heidelberg, the family of his brother presented themselves before him in the e arh 
of suppliants, imploring pity and forgiveness. ‘To this nite the victor softened.’ 
—See Miss Benger’s Memorrs of the Queen of Boh mia, vol. 
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Sheled them even to the Kaiser’s place, 


Aud still before hii stood : A 
‘Till with strange wonder, o’er his face 
lush’d the proud Wi seg blo rd : 
And * » eak, my mother! ! spe ak 1’? he ciied, 
‘*Wheretore this mourning vest ? 5 
And the clinging children by thy side, di 
In weeds of sadness drest?”? — as 
‘Wellin y a mourning vest be mine, " 
And theirs, my son, my son! net 
lL. ook on the features of thy line \ 
ln each fair lithe one! ; 
‘Lhough griefawhile w ite their eves : 
Haih tamed the danctng glee, de 
Yet there thine own quick spirit lies— ay 
Ihiy brother’s children see! rie 
‘And where ts he, thy brother, where? di 
He, in thy home that grew, po 
And smiling with his sunny hair, di 
key er to creet thee flew ! Sa 
Liow would his arms thy neck entwine, 
His fond lips press thy brow! ro 
My son! ol! eall these orphans thine— pe 
‘Thou hast no brother new! up) 
What! from their gentle eyes doth nought ans 
Speak of thy childhood’s hours, oa 
And smite thee with a tender thoug! hit 
Of thy dead father’s towers? of 
Kind was thy boyish heart and true, a 
When rear’d together there, wl 
Throuch the old woods like fawns ye flew— i pat 
Where ts thy brother--where? ° tne 
© Well didst thou love him then, and he hel 
Stull at thy side was seen! = 
How ts it that such things can be, fais 
As though they ne’er had been ? nex 


evil was this world’s breath, which came 
Between the good and brave! 
Now must the tears of grief and shame 
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Be offer'd to the grave ! a 
And let them, let them there be pour’d! Bu 
Though all unfelt below, tre: 
Thine own wrung heart, to love restored, pis! 
Shall soften as they flow. pro 
Oh! Death is mighty to make peace, rao 
Now bid his work be done! the 
So many an inward strife shall cease— nel 
Take, take these babes, my son!” at | 
Llis eve was dimm’d-—the strong man shook ; : 
With teelings long suppress’d ; “i 
Up in his arms the boys he took, me 
And strain’d them to his breast. a 


And a shout from all in the royal hall © 
- . Cc 
Burst forth to hail the sight; ‘ 


And eyes were wet, midst the brave that met ie 
At the Kaiser’s feast that night. F.H. : “io 
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ADVENTURES OF AN ITALIAN EMIGRANT FROM THE YEAR 
IS20 UP TO THE PRESENT DAY.--NO. TD. 


Witwer at Villa Franea, early in March 1824, T received a letter, dated 
Bareeclona, from Signor Vigil Pablo, ex-aduinistrator of the customs at Ven- 
drell. It Was lO intreat INV COS nt to ace pay his wife trom Villa branea 
ays far als Barcelona, her prese nt te side hee not be Bue at ail havour. ib le to her 
health. ‘Phis letter T communicated to the lady, who, surmounting all the 
difficulties which she foresaw in regard to the dangers of such a journey at 
such a time, as reed to leave the eee on the ensuing Monday, the sth of 
March. In order, however, to avoid the least risk, we determined to Jom 
a lar HLL te party whic hy intended to set out on the siumne diy, and for the saline 
destination. 

Collecting as strong a company as possible, we accordingly set forth on the 
appotnted day, and reached Siges. Our party counted, soon after, one-and- 
tweity persons, six of whom were women; but none of us predicted 
disasters that were in store for us. In order to shorten our route as much as 
possible, we proceeded along the coast of Calatle, willinely encountering the 
difficulty of the narrow paths, for the sake of the ereater distance we thus 
saved. 

When about fifteen miles from Siges, just as we were issuing from a nar- 
row pathway oOpenine OW a hollow i the form of a deep foss or diteh, we 
perceived a small strageling band of ferocious royatists, who came suddenly 
uponus.  Ftis worth while to notice the manner in which they made this 
movement, throwing themselves into a kind of semicircle in our rear, so as 
gradually to make us descend straight forward tato the foss. 

It was quite useless to think of ese. aping from their net; and the only one 
of our party who attempted it, by turning back, had his ears eat off upon 
the Spot, When thus e ntrapped, th ey comni inded us to prostrate ourselves 
with our faces upon the ground, aad empty our poc kets: threatening to des- 
patch the first person who should venture to infringe their order by retaring 
the least article of value that he possessed, 

After having delivered up Every thing we earried, they bound our hands 
bebtnd us, and commenced a search, to ascertain whether their orders had 
been fulfilled. Afier having thus secured us, they began to search the 
females: this search they conducted in the most insolent and heentious man- 
ner, despo:ling them of their garments, shawls, car-tings, and, indeed, every 
thing of any value. 

The wretches then returned to us, and, observing that Phad not hi appe ned 
to divest myself of my spurs, one ai them called out to his companion : 
“Here is an oflicer belonging to the blacks (Near whom we must kal! 
But the others, instead of immediately accepting the invitation, began to mal- 
treat mein the most cruel manner, and one of them struck ime with his 
pistol a savage blow on the back of my he ad, inflicting a wound which bled 
profusely. ‘They next deprt tved us of our best garments, of our whole bag- 
gage carried by our horses; and finally, s singling out a young woman from 
the female party, about sixteen years of age, the villains disappeared ina 
neighbouring wood. She was the dauchter ofa ric . chemist and druggist 
at Barcelona, who resided in a street named Nueva de la Rambla, 

As soon as we perceived that these monsters were gone, We began to assist 
each pee as well as we could, more particularly the females, who had their 
hi: ands thi be Tly. We then proceede | slowly a ic ully ul) On OUT Journe V, 
and eta in the course of an hour at Castel di F as Where the hos pits ality 
we met with afforded some alleviation to our many wants, and wou ids. 
Scarcely had another hour elapsed, before we were reyotned by the unhappy 
young lady, who had been so rudely torn from us 5 whose disheve Ned hair 
and dress, and the wild alarm and wretchedness de picted on her features, 
betrayed the nature of the wrongs she had suflere. 

Eager to reach our destination before nightfall, we once more set forward 
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on our route. We reached Barcel: yna abs ut ten, where the recital of our 
sufferings excited the n ne lively it ndi znation in all classes of the people, a zainst 


the cowardly assassins who had dared to perpetrate such crimes tn the face 
of d iV. 

1 ought here to mention, that two Ex-Spanish officers belonging to our 
party, in conjunction with Signor Pablo Vigil, applied to the governor-gene- 


ral of Barcelona, named Camo Sacrado, for the purpose of bringing these 
wretches to justice. But, as we could obtain no farther tidings of them, the 
governor expressed his inability to afford any redress, as the parties were not 
known, beyond commanding constant inquiries to be made, in order, if pos- 
sible, to obtain their names. I continued to reside at Barcelona for the space 
of nine days ; and when [ was in part recovered from my wound, I again set 
out by sea for Villa Franca. On my arrival, I found a royal regiment in 
garrison there, which had be introduced during my absence.  Learninz 
that a number of C mstitutional officers were also residents, the soldiers bez 
to lnsult them, both in sable and private, in such a manner, that it became 
dangerous for us to venture forth. For this reason, we generally chose the 
evening to walk out; but trom a particular occurrence I had soon Cause to 
know, that this plan, coming to the ears of the Royalists, only exposed us to 
infinitely greater risks. 

It was on the 17th of May 1824, about ten o’clock in the evening, just 
after a private conversation with some friends, that 1 observed I was followed 
by two persons both unknown to me. At first I indulged not the least sus- 
picion, until drawing more and more near me, as I was turning the corner 
of a street, they both rushed upon me, one with his dagger, and the other 
with asabre. I instantly sprang forward to avoid their blows, aware that my 
only hope of safety lay in Aight. But they pursued me very close, and I 
must doubtless have become their victim, had not the house-door of Si gnor 
Olivero most fortunately been open, into which I fled, so as only just to escape 
a blow aimed at me by one of these assassins. 

Similar persecutions on the part of the military, anda number of assassina- 
tions already committed, were shortly followed vy an order of government, 
highly favourable to such a system, prohibiting liberals or any others sus- 
pected of being such, to walk in company with each other, even two and 
two, through the streets, or to meet in houses to the number of three or 
more, under pain of being convicted (as accomplices) of treason against royal 
orders and the person of the king. As for myself, Iam sull ignorant of the 
cause of the particu ilar enmity borne me by the Royalists and the factious on 
all sides. It is certain that they formed frequent projects to despatch me in 
cold blood, and happening to ‘be disappointed in these, they sought to ruin 
me by other means. 

Accordin gly my name soon appeared in the list of those concerned in the 
new insurrection at Tariffa; and was presented along with theirs to the 


Government ; with the additional accusation of having received sums of 


money from the Liberals, with which | hired disbanded soldiers in aid of the 
cons spire acy. The unfortunate results of this cruel and manifest calumny will 
appear in the sequel of this narrative. 

The Gove -rmment issued an order for the houses of all those named in the 
said list to undergo a strict search, and for ‘the seizure of their persons ; and 
also, that any suspicious documents were to be brought in evidence against 
them. ‘This search was to extend likewise to the houses of all suspected ot 
being Liberals. In | consequence of this royal edict, on the 7th of June 1824, 
three companies of Royalists marched at ‘different points in the vicinity, to 
put it into execution. My house was fortunately one of those which hitherto 
had not been broken open ; and as it was now eleven o’clock at night, I fan- 
cied | might enjoy at least one night’s repose. But I had scarcely retired to 
rest, before | heard a loud knocking at the house-door. The mistress in- 
stantly inquired what could be the meaning of disturbing quiet people in 
their beds at euch an unseasonable hour? Justice! justice! was the reply. 
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The door was opened, and a person in office demanded to be shown into 
my apartment. He commanded me to rise instantly and follow him, as he 
had some interesting matters to communicate. My conscience acquitted ine ; 
but the frequent assassinations committed under the shadow of the laws, 
rose like spectres before my eyes. Spite of this, however, 1 rose and fol- 
lowed hin. 

The moment we reached the house-door, he ordered me to place myself 
between five soldiers. 1 inquired the meaning of such a proceeding ; to 
which the only answer returned was, that I should learn it afterwards. How 
much fairer would it have been to have prepared me, by informing me that 
this was one of those numerous and vile excesses of despotic power, that 
holds nothing sacred as long as there is a vestige of human liberty on which 
to feast its wide and ravenous maw. 

The cruelties which these wretches now inflicted upon me, would appear 
incredible to the ears of freemen. ‘The moment they felt that I was com- 
pletely in their power, they commenced a series of insults, such as are most 
usually practised by slaves and cowards upon every living creature within 
their power. Some goaded me with their bayonets, some seized me by the 
hair of my head, while others struck or kicked me, exclaiming: ** On, Nero! 
(black) on! the time is at length come, when we may satiate our vengeance 
in his black constitutional blood !” 

In this style they conducted me among the body-guard of the city, who 
vied with each other in heaping upon me every species of insult and mortifi- 
cation that man is capable of suffering. The sergeant, however, declared 
that it was requisite to put me in safe custody, until they should receive 
higher orders how to dispose of me. In the guard-house { remarked that 
there were several other persons, besides such as had been arrested, who 
were placed in an apartment above that in which I stood. But ignorant 
alike of the accusations against them and their destiny, 1 found myself suf- 
ficiently occupied with my own. 

About three o'clock in the morning I had a visit from an officer, who in 
the most insulting tone commanded the sergeant to admit him. After 
lavishing upon me every abusive epithet of which he was master, he ordered 
the sergeant to keep me in the strictest durance, as his life would be made to 
answer fur my escape. Hearing this, my gaoler instantly immured me ina 
still closer dungeon contiguous to the guard-house, where I had full leisure 
to reflect how hard a task it is for the poor prisoner to prove his innocence 
before a corrupt tribunal, where the law ts administered by perfidious wretches 
who ought to stand at the bar themselves. 

At eight on the same morning, after the military had performed duty, 
which consisted in calling the muster, their officers next came to visit me. 
Here | might have expected honour, if not compassion ; but such a visit was 
a galling insult wantonly inflicted upon an unarmed man, while they came 
arined with the sharpest stings of despotic insolence ane power. Will it 
be believed, that not content with the most injurious language, they had 
recourse to blows, to kicks, and every mode of a similar despicable torment 
which they could devise!! During about three quarters cf an hour, I was 
the victim of their brutal violence—-of every insult snost revolting to the 
human mind. 

Yet my irreproachable conduct during my residence in that city had 
acquired for me the general esteem of the first families, and the tidings of 
my arrest awakened as general a feeling of commiseration. There were no 
eflorts wanting on their part to procure my enlargement. Several distin- 
guished characters offered their personal guarantee, and entreated the 
Royalist Colonel to name some sum, either to that effect, or by way of 
penalty. But no! they were not even permitted to see or speak with me; 
and when it was uttempted, they were more than once insolently repulsed by 
the guards. : 

J ought to state, that after the insulting visit I received from the officers, 
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the civic functionary appeared to require me to deliver up the keys of my 
wardrobe. It was in vain to contend: and | subsequently learned that he 
had appropriated every article of the smallest value that i could call my own. 
I remained in the same durance the whole of the dav; and when night was 
pretty far advanced, a military officer, with a small box ly of Royalists, entered 
for the purpose of conducting me to the piazza, On my arrival, the officer 
commanded the Royalists to load their picees, which I took for the signal of 
my speedy release from farther barbarities ; but they had another object in 
view. They compelled me to take my seat ina vehicle which stood ready, 
and the sergeant then bound my hands. Just as 1 imagined they were 
driving off, pt otlicer made his appearance, and began to dispute with 
the adjutant respecting my destination, asserting that I was to be conveyed 
to Tarragona. : 


It was decided, however, in too low a tone for me to catch the name of 


the place; and after some whispering [| was driven off, surrounded by a troop 
of soldiers. At last, about day-break, I perceived that we were on the road 
to Barcelona; and I only regretted that the tedious pace of my wretched 
vehicle would not permit me to reach it before night-fall. On my route | 
was subjected to a thousand cruel and humiliating circumstances, such as no 
enemies would have demeaned themselves by inflicting, except a fanatical 
priest, or a cowardly Royalist. But the day passed, and it was evening be- 
fore we approached the environs of Barcelona. Here the carriage stop ped, 
I knew not why, uotl [ saw the head oflicer directing his way alone tewards 
the city. This, it appeared, was by an order of the French General, which 
prohibited our entrance. An hour and a half elapsed before the officer 
returned. He brought with him four persons, each armed with a sabre. 
‘Three of these took thetr place in the vehicle, and the fourth followed us ou 
foot. ‘They bound my eyes, but from the sound of the carriage I soon judged 
that we had arrived within the walls of Barcelona. I subsequently learned 
that the four men were executioners, which I might have predicted from the 
cord that was hanging by their side. 
After several more turns, the carriage at length stopped, as I conjectured, 
at the Police Otlhiee. ‘The man on foot went ‘i. and returned in about a 
quarter of an hour with a ticket, which be handed to the others, and we 
then proceeded to the square of St. Angelo. ‘There [ was ordered to alight, 
and consigned to the dungeon called the King’s Prison. At the same time 
they handed my keeper the ticket before mentioned, who said, with an air 
of contempt, “Oh, yes, I see he is a negro, aud will require looking 
after.” Accordingly there were strict orders give to permit no kind of 
communication with me; and after a regular examination, as to my name, 
surname, age, and country (all which went to prove, by dint of their new 
despotic logic, that 1 had ‘been a partizan of the C onstitutional government), 
a subterraneous dungeon was prepared for me; and before my descent two 
hangmen examined me narrowly, to ascertain, I suppose, that | had no 
deadly instrument about me, likely to deprive them of their fees of office. At 
the same time, in despoiling my person, they robbed me of six gold ornaments, 
which was all the gold I could call my own. Then | made ny descent 
into the royal purgatory— Prigione del Re—which already contained fifteen 
other ur sliappy spirits ;j—T may truly say unhappy, for they had been con- 
victed of a number of assassinations. Yet among such was I condemned to 
be put in trons, and left in the power of the greatest villains on the face of 
the earth. A series of tortures and persecutions were now commenced 
against me—wholly unknown, inasmuch, perhaps, as they never yet boasted 
a survivor for an historian of them. On my first entrance, they “demanded, 
according to their custom, money for a drinking bout. ‘Though this was an 
article otf which I had been wholly deprived against mv consent, it served 
for no excuse with these wretches. ‘They instantly laid hands upon me, and 
flung me into 2 blanket, all uniting to throw me as high above their heads 
as they could, most frequently withdrawing it as I descended, s so as to give 
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me a heavy fall upon the hard ground. Then they again seized me by my 
hair, or by my feet, and repeated the same experiment still more cruelly than 
before ; sometimes contriving that [ should fall from the reof headlong, some- 
times upon my shoulders, and very rarely upon my legs. 

At length this species of barbarity became so intolerable, that I sought 
every means of allaying their ferocity; not by appeals to their feelings, but by 
paeeges. that I would write for money to some friends Thad in Barcelona. 

/pou this assurance they grew more and more gentle, unul they ceased for a 
while to torment me. But how to cons ey intelligence to any friend was now 
the point! and Iny situation became truly eritical. Stull I obtained some 
little alleviation in the following manner.” 

We were supported by alms; and it is needless toadd what was the nature 
of our fare. It was asituation so truly deplorable, that I resolved to leave no 
method untried of conveying notice of it. Every two hours 1 was subjected 
toa visit from the authorities ; so that, in addition to the inflictions borne from 
them, I was exposed to those of the ussassins, tn the tmtervals of my more 
royal and legitimate tortures. Among others who paid me these visz/s,—al- 
ways so entitled, were two men connected with the police. ‘To one of these 
I observed, that it was my wish to cony ey an unsealed letter to a person in 
Barcelona, to whom | had been recommended, Far from) granting my 
request, he replied that all they could do would be to advise the person that 
such request had beea made, provided | gave them his direction. ‘This, in 
fact, | did; and, through this means, from that day forward L received a 
regular supply of wholesome food from the person so addressed. Neverthe- 
less I derived little berefit from it, as I had to distribute it among the 
wretches by whom I was on all sides surrounded, in order to buy off the 
pains and penalties they would have otherwise doubly intheted upon me. 

After the lapse of about three months’ continued sufferings, Lone day 
received notice that | was to ascend from my subterrancous den, in order 
to undergo a fresh examination. ‘This was conducted by three of the Go- 
vernment’s Faithful, who sull harped upon the old string of the conspiracy at 
Tarifa, of which I was wholly ignorant. My answers were given upon the 
figure of a Christ, by which I was made to swear before | made any reply. 

To give farther weight to their accusations, my persecutors wrote for infor- 
mation respecting me, into all parts where I had travelled or resided. How- 
ever, they received documents just the opposite to what they expected, in 
particular from some of the first people in Villa Franca, who observed, that 
far from meddling in affairs of government, | had always conducted myself, 
when there, in the most irreproachable manner. 

Spite of these credentials, they were determined to find me guilty of the 
Tariffla conspiracy, and I was handed over to the military commission to 
receive sentence. But here there appearing no proofs of my participation 
in it, they refused to proceed farther, and sent me forthwith to the bar of the 
Criminal ‘Tribunal. 

The process was now renewed, and having found no evidence beyond 
that of a Freemason’s certificate discovered in my house at Villa Franca, 
they agreed that it behoved the Ecclesiastical authorities to decide upon this ; 
and I next found myself at the bar of the Ecclesiastical Tribunal—a tribunal 
so outrageously hostile to the welfare and the rights of civil society. 

I was removed in the night, well manacled, into the square of St. Angelo, 
to take up my abode in the royal dungeons of San Pedro, consisting of one 
large apartment, four feet and a half in height, so as to compel the wret shed 
prisoner to stand in a bent position, The number then there was one hun- 
dred and fifty, all condemned to pass the night in this horrible receptacle, far 
better adapted for the dead. In the day we were removed into the court. 
yard, where we found other prisoners from diflerent quarters, amounting in 
the whole to about four hundred and fifty, which rendered the air so im- 
pure, as to hecome extremely painful and prejudicial. . 

Add to this the intense heat of the summer in a Southern latitude ; respi- 
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ration becoming difficult, and our sufferings, in every form, continuing to 
increase. In this Hall, farther dignified by the name of Dormitory, a young 
inan from Ieualada bee: itthed his last; his constitution not being proot 
against the physical torments he endured. 

‘This was the occasion of fresh calamity, such as human nature is seldom 
compelled, and still less seldom able, to endure. In the evening a priest and 
sexton caine to exanime the body ; ; but perceiving it covered with rags, and 
no one ready to pay him, the priest turned his back upon it and marched 
away. ‘Thus exposed, the body was permitted to remain three days, infecting 
the air to such a degree, that, driven almost to madness, the greater part of us 
were nigh falling victims to our sufferings. 

On the third day, however, our gaoler offered to assist us in raising a sufli- 
cient sum to pay the priest, which being done, we were instantly relieved 
from the unhappy cause of so much physical anguish and despair. 

On the eleventh day of my iImprisoument, 1 was compelled to witness a 
scene which will never be erased from my unhappy memory. At ten in the 
morning IT was summoned to attend before one of the tribun: ils of Barcelona. 
There were three holy ministers prepared to conduct my examination, 
They made a very imposing appearance ; as they atlected to pursue the paths 
of holiness and virtue, while de ficto they were the creatures of a despotic 
government, as flagrantly unjust in its Operations as in its principles. And 
here was a fit stage for its exhibition,—far removed from the society and 
sympathy of the living, and decorated with all that tragic splendour calcu- 
lated to ins pire the unhappy spectator with feelings of deep interest and 
terror,—not fictitious terrors; for though only the shadow of its former ter- 
rific greatness, | shuddered as I entered, to see the immense figure of a 
Christ crucified present itself to the eye, the apparent sufferings of which 
excited deeper feclings of woe and trouble in the soul of the w retched victim 
of ecclesiastical vengeance. 

‘The execrable interrogatory began, which I shall give in a series of points 
just as they occurred. My alarm was apparent ; for I felt as ifa dark shroud 
was suddenly drawn over my heart. ‘The chamber was spacious: it was 
filled with the sorrowful sights and preparations most calculated to afflict 
humanity. Far in the centre was seated the principal functionary, upon a 
throne ingeniously constructed, as | thought, at once to surprise and to crush, 
if not to enslave the feelings of the unfortunate object of wicked power. Two 
other ministers supported him on either side, also in their sacred robes, stand- 
ing as the organ of that irresistible despotism which reigned within those 
walls. A number of attendants were present, who, from what I could judge 
of their aspect, were stationed there to support the verdicts of immoral rule 
by their physical strength. 

My first involuntary in@®ement was to direct my eyes towards the counte- 
nanee of my judge. ‘The sight alone was enough to convince me in an in- 
stant to what kind of bands such an evil power had been delegated. Attempt- 
ing to rise superior to my misfortunes, I was on the point of appealing 
against such judges and sucha tribunal, and inquiring how they could re- 
concile it to the presence of that tremendous aspect of a crucified Deity, of 
whiose sacrifice and merits they knew so little;—when 1 was ordered to fall 
on my knees, stretch forth my right arm towards the figure of Christ, 
and not to venture to speak uatil | should be 1 parereeg The grand in- 
terrogatory began with: Ist. whether 1 was a Catholic? to which I an- 
swered in the ailirmative. 2d, Whether I had long practised the precepts 
of that Holy Religion? My reply was: that, in regard to honesty and the 
sacred laws of justice, iintahios all circumstances of life, I had never 

ceased to respect and to observe them; but that, as to mere externals, so 
wholly useless to a man of sense, I could not pretend that 1 had been so 
exact, my military duties having often interfered with them. 

No sooner had I pronounced these words, than I received volleys of abuse 

from the lips of my pious judges. ‘They upbr aided me as a vile mocker of 
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our most holy religion; that I was unworthy of having been born in the 
bosom of the Christian church; and that my conduct was that of an atheist 
and an ideot;—such as might well bring down upon my head the sudden 
vengeance of Eieaven, either by expiating my crimes at the stake, or perish- 
ing in the depths of judgement reserved for so horrible a criminal. 

3d. Were the materials placed upon the table before, at any time, my 
property? Now I must here mention, that in rifling my wardrobe, the 
syndic at Villa Franea had laid his hands upon a few volumes of Rousseau 
and other writers along with the Freemason’s diploma. ‘These had been for- 
warded to this savage tribunal, and were received as good evidence upon my 
ecclesiastical trial. On answering that they were mine, 1 was loaded with 
fresh reproaches for perusing the opinions of such vile and blasphemous 
heretics—the ayowed enemies of Christ and his followers. Then I had 
farther allied myself with a sect which they believed had been expressly in- 
stituted for the purpose of persecuting all good Catholics and their Divine 
master. ‘They next commanded me to interpret for them the meaning of 
the initial capital letters of the lodge, which openly refused to do, declar- 
ing that [ did not believe them to be competent judges in such an afluir. 

4th. They grew more farious in their threats and denunciations than 
before: and unable, it seemed, longer to bear the sight of such an heterodox 
wretch, they ordered me to be dragged out of their presence, leaving me in 
ignorance even of my sentence, or the time and place in which it was to be 
executed.—This examination lasted from ten until two o’clock in the after- 
noon. Once more immured in my former dungeon, | began indeed to de- 
spair of my future lot, 

Yet the permission I had obtained of conveying messages into the city 
induced me to write to one or two of my friends, who were no sooner 
apprised of my situation than they came to see me. Learning in whata 
horrid receptacle I had been confined, they paid my gaoler for granting 
me permission to enter another hall, where the atmosphere was more pure, 
appropriated to persons imprisoned on account of their opinions rather 
than for any particular crime. It was called Sala de lus Damas. 

Jn about a fortnight my kind friends again called, and paid down another 
sum to the gaoler on my account. One of them farther obtained, by his 
personal guarantee, permission for me to walk through the rest of the prison, 
so as to enjoy a certain degree of freedom. Four months elapsed without 
hearing farther tidings of my destiny; and the alleviation of my own priva- 
tions having given me more leisure to remark those of others, L shall hore 
record one or two which I witnesse? during this interval. 

The first was the rare example of a Spanish priest of liberal opinions, 
formerly curate in Siche, and imprisoned in the same chamber with me. Ile 
was accused of having informed the Constitutional Government of a corre- 
spondence held by his bishop with the Royalists. It had not been proved, 
however, whether he or another individual were guilty of éhe crime 3 and of 
course they imprisoned them both. But the Constitutionalists had fully 
succeeded in proving the onus of the charge against the bishop, and they 
had condemned him to be shot. 

On the re-establishment of absolute power, the supposed author of the 
accusation was seized and thrown into a dungeon; and notwithstanding the 
poor curate showed the manifest injustice of his sentence in frequent appeals 
to the Royal Government, he was heavily loaded with irons, and made the 
object of cruel abuse and calumny from his countrymen. . 

"The second case was that of Signor Gascon di Camborda, detained like- 
wise in the sane prison for his liberal opinions. By superior orders he was 
soon afterwards to be removed and conveyed into his own district. Four 
of the Governmenv’s Faith-men were to accompany him ; and such was the 
licence permitted, that it was arranged among them, how they would first 
persecute, and then assassinate him on the way. ‘The unhappy Gascon 
manifested the utmost anguish and alarm when he heard of this cruel order 
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for his liberation—saddled with such an escort. He tried every method in 
his power to clude hts fate, and remain where he was. He no longer sighed 


for his liberty or an exchange of prisons, which included an exchange of 


worlds. It was painful to witness his struggles; until, at length recalling 
his gaoler’s extreme avarice to mind, and hts almost unlimited power, he re- 
solved to try the eflect of a bribe. By offering at once a cousiderable sum, 
he succeeded in his object ; while the gaoler, in order to avo'd any dispute 
with the Government, hit upon the expedient of making him drink a strong 
glass of ruin, well seasoned with Cayenne pepper. ‘This unusual beverage 
so eflectually discomposed his faculties for a tine, that the gaoler went to 
make a report of his case, declaring that it would be dangerous to remove 
him. ‘The remaining difieuhies i in respect to his escort were got over by a 
farther draft upon poor Gascon’s resources, which were w holly dram ied 
by these extoriions, and the procuring of the physician’s report to confirm 
that of the guoler. Yet never was money more gladly applied to the task of 
suborning, than in the case of the unha: ppy Gascon. Alas! for pers secuted 
innocence, compelled to meet its enemies in such times without the aid or 
means ofa bribe. 

Yet this infamous traffic of justice was carried on under colour of the 
law, and the ministers themselves facilitated it. ‘There was a police in- 
tendant, a disgrace to humanity—all whose officers acted as his satellites— 
equally greedy and cruel in battening upon the misfortunes of the wretched. 
They organized a complete system of intimidation and Imposition ; and 
knowing the fortunes of all whom they had to deal with, they were in the 
habit of extorting large sums from those whom they committed or enlarged. 
The number of this mau’s arrests is without example ; for none were per- 
mitted to justify themselves before they had tendered the price of their libera- 
tion. By suc hy will iiny were numbers of Catalonian families reduced to utter 
indigence. Many who had paid suns of money to this man, and obtained 
their freedom, at the same moment beheld themselves again imprisoned, 
notwithstanding they were ruined with their families. But this system 
would shortly have destroyed likewise the Royal cause ; and it is remarkable 
that the person in question received his dismissal by an order directly from 
the King. 

Upon each Sabbath the prisoners witnessed a visit from the President of 
the Royal Hall throughout all the different wards. The judges in their robes 
attended him ; and as they arrived at each of the doors, Pte sent the gaoler 
to announce their presenee, that those who had any appe al to make should 
appear. Had this just and humane proceeding been sincere,— been any 
other but a shadow and mockerv of equity, it would have been of increc lible 
importance. Here, if an appellant declared that he had been unjustly 
accused—the answer was, that it was just the contrary. If the weight of 
bonds or chains w ere complained of—** the guilty merited them.” Often, 
‘in fact, they were little in proportion to their crimes.” If some poor soul 
lamented his extreme misery and besought assistance, he was told that it 
could not be done. Yet many were nigh perishing for want of the common 
necessaries of life. 

Among those who thus speculated in jusfice, the keeper himself was not a 
jot behind the rest. He therefore set up a liquor-vault, the number of his 
prisoners amounting to nine hundred, including the women. Provisions 
had heen before brou; ght from their own houses ; but the keeper set up shop 
and compelled their relations to buy from him. Many who came from a 
distance were thus condemned to starve, or, much the same thing,—to live 
upon sasual alins. I knew two poor fellows, whose names were Widal and 
Cortez, who after extreme suffering fell victims to this cruel speculation on 
the part of their gaoler. 

Another plan was to exclude all those, whatever might be their rank or 
condition, from the Dormitery, who could not afford to pay. ‘They were 
thus compelled to sleep in company with the refuse of the prisous,—with 
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malefactors confined for every variety of crime. Among these, gambling 
formed the chief amusement, and refuge from their crimes ; and even here 
the gaoler contrived to obtain some share in the game, which he turned to 
account. 

_ There were moments too, when each forgetting his individual misery, 
Jomed in the dance and the song: and I have seen faces as animated, and 
hearts as Open to empty pleasure, spite of destiny—(such is human nature !) 
as in other scenes. 

A farther source of speculation to our gaoler was upon the interests and 
feelings of his wealthier prisoners. He permitted them to hold conferences 
with their commercial connexions, to regulate their business: and adnautted 
their wives during the night, along with other relatives of the richer class. 

Another character whom I met with in my part of the prison, was a man 
whose history 1s too curious and interesting to be passed over in silence. 
He was a captain of cavalry in the service of the Royalists, and upon reture 
ing, he forged a passport, representing himself as a colonel in active ser- 
vice. He likewise procured a false certificate, purporting to be from the Ex- 
minister Cruz, with which he forthwith obtained from Government unli- 
mited power over the syndies, who were bound toobey him. He had twelve 
cavalry soldiers in his service, the rest of his establishment consisting of a 
young female and two lacqueys. 

Thus provided, hetook the tour of Spain, calling in every district upon the 
parish syndic to furnish biin with a listof the principal Consututional pro- 
prietors in his commune. These he caused to be arrested, and compelled 
them to pay some thousand reals, upon pain of being despatched by his 
twelve dragoons upon the spot. This bold bad enterprise succeeded in a 
number of provinces through which he passed, where he raised large sums 
without any of the authorities questioning the validity of his mission ander 
orders of the Ex-minister Cruz. When, however, the generality of crimes 
served to expose the great delinquent himself, the Spanish government, 
becoming aware of the heavy coutributions he had levied, caused him 
to be arrested at Siges, near Barcelona, at the moment he was about to 
embark in order to enjoy the fruits of others’ industry in a foreign land. He 
thus lost his young mistress, his troop of cavalry, his French lacqueys, and 
his colonel’s commission, at asingle tap of the shoulder trom an othicer of 
police. Vhe plunder which he bad amassed, and was now compelled, to 
regurgitate, was immense. ‘This was no solitary instance of the blessed 
fruits of a system, founded upon brute force, foreign bayonets, and a tissue 
of national treachery and crime. 

In the same royal prisons were to be seen numbers of individuals of differ- 
ent nations—of Frenc.., Ltalians, English, Germans, &c. ‘The greater part 
of these being unable to speak the Spanish tongue, the gaoler was in the 
habit of employing me as their tterpreter in their examinations before the 
judges. On going one day into their chamber with this view, I beheld a 
most miserable object, with scarcely a rag to cover him, standing between 
two of the judges in a truly rueful plight. His name was Joseph Mayer, by 
birth an Hungarian. He had been in the Austrian service at Milan. On 
being disbanded, he set out to find an uncle, a professor of painting, who 
resided at Madrid. He embarked at Genoa, and landed at Rozes in Catalo- 
nia. But on approaching Letida, on his way to the capital, he was attacked 
by three peasants, who robbed and wounded him tn the most shocking man- 
ner. With difficulty reaching Lerida, he presented himself tothe magistrates, 
who un ble to understand a word of what he said, determined to arrest him, 
and he too was conducted to the royal prisons of San Pedro, and into that 
where I was confined.—But to return to myself. 

After an imprisonment of four months, the same friends who had before 
assisted me, again visited me with the same charitable object. hey 
assured me that a petition on my behalf, signed by the principal families 
in Catalonia, had been already presented to the king. It contained a full 
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demonstration of my innocence; and they augured a happy result, as the 
petition had been presented by a person who possessed the royal confidence, 
and enjoyed a high reputation. 

My friends’ hopes were not deceived. A few days afterwards an officer 
entered the prison, who intimated to the gaoler that it was the royal plea- 
sure that I should be set at liberty, upon the simple condition of paying the 
entire expenses of my trials and of my imprisonment. 

This royal act of grace was accompanied with farther orders to leave Bar- 
celona within eight days, and to de escorted to the Spanish frontiers by the 
officers of police. This royal act was transmitted to the President of the 
Royal Hall, who gave official notice of it to the police, who were to furnish 
my escort to the frontiers. 

It was now I began to feel very like poor Gascon; and I was some- 
what uneasy until 1 at length formed the Se of throwing myself upon the 
protection of the French. The first use I made of my liberty was to hasten 
to the French officer upon guard: I explained my fears, aod intreated him 
to forward my petition to the Governor of Barcelona, Count Razet, in order 
that I might be placed under the safeguard of his countrymen. This hu- 
mane officer did not hesitate a moment; he went next morning to the 
governor’s adjutant, who paid me a visit at the prison, from which I was 
released on paying the gaoler his demand, which embarrassed me nota little. 
[ was then promised an escort of gens-d’armes in the course of a few days, 
until which time I could take up my quarters under their protection. 

The commander of the garrison also wrote to procure me a passport from 
the police-ollice, at the same time requiring the return of my letters, my 
wardrobe, and the rest of my equipage. The reply received was, that the 
passport could not be granted until the costs of the whole process against 
me had been defrayed, in default of which I should assuredly be arrested ; 
and that my letters, according to royal mandate, were not to be restored. 
It became neeessary to yield to this fresh imposition ; after which the police 
pretended to return me my eflects,—two thirds of which, however, were 
gone. 

Besides, the passport which they at length granted was calculated to 
overwhelin me with disgrace, at least under any other circumstances ; for 
it contained the description of an assassin, rather than of a good citizen, and 
a friend to humanity and civil rights. 

In pursuance of this arrangement I presented myself to the French état- 
major resident at Barcelona, to learn the day fixed for my departure. ‘The 
evening before, I took up my quarters with the gens-d’armes to be in readi- 
ness, and we next day set out. On our arrival at Guingerra on the frontiers, 
the Spanish police required to see whether my name was down in the list of 
the convouces, and whether J answered the description of my person, 1am 
indebted to the answer of the French officer, who said, that it was enough 
that I had been taken under the protection of the French, without my name 
being contained in the list, or being at all exposed to observation. 

From Guingerra we hastened to Perpignan, where the Prefect of Police, 
after granting my passport, added an order of itinerary, which directed that, 
without farther delay, I should point my course to England. 

Were | here to proceed with the account of my adventures after my arri- 
val in France, I might likewise furnish matter offensive to that government, 
I trust my silence, however, will be interpreted as rendering the justice due 
to that nation. 

Finally, escaping from so many disasters and sufferings, I arrived safely in 
England, where I at length breathed the air of liberty, and felt what it was 
to enjoy the condition of a freeman. This blessing, which | had learned so 
fully to appreciate without the aid of my Spanish confessor’s sermons, was 
conferred upon me about the end of May 1825. However, to convince all 
heretics aa unbelievers of the truth and candour of this my narrative, | may 
as well append the Royal Act of Grace, which restored me to liberty. 
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Copy of the Royal Decree. 
Barcelona, March 28th, 1825. 
An Act communicated to the Cavalier Intendant of Barcelona, making 
known to him an Act especially decreed by his Majesty, bearing date of the 
Oth of this current month, which ordains that a passport be delivered to 
the Signor Don G. P. under condition that he depart from the Spanish 
dominions, both in Europe and India, within the prescribed term of eight 
days. Likewise that he be put at liberty, after having discharged the costs 
of his trials at the different tribunals of justice. That the effects belonging 
to the said Don G. P. now detained at the police offices be restored to him, 
excepting the letters found in his possession. Finally, commanding that the 
said Don G. P. have previous notice of this order. 
(Signed) Ferrpinanpvo VII, 
Given from the Royal Palace. 
Articles detained at the ofices.—1. Freemason’s diploma. @. ‘Iwo oflicer’s 
commissions of cavalry. 3. Letters from his relations. 4. Various other 
letters and books. 


LONDON LYRICS.-—-THE BIRTH OF PODAGRA. 
“* Farr daughter, it puzzles me much,” 
Quoth Jove to Idalia’s Queen, 
«Why you married a God on a crutch, 
Who never looks fit to be seen. 
With Mars, and with Bacchus, and with 
Apollo to woo you in songs, 
Oh! how could you marry a smith 
Who furbishes pokers and tongs?” 
«Tread sire,” said the Queen of the Loves, 
“ While Vulcan is beating hot shoes 
All day, I can harness my doves 
And call on what people I choose : 
You made him a smith from his birth, 
His forge on Mount /Etna he plies: 
Let him mind his shop upon earth, 
And me manage mine in the skies.” 


The Thunderer nodded assent. 
ére long, with his vine-circled rod, 
On no honest embassy bent, 
Came Bacchus, the ivy-crown’d God. 
He drove the dame out in his car; 
Anacreon call’d up the Nine, 
And thrumm’d his eternal guitar 
In praise of the myrtle and vine. 
With Vulcan employ’d all the day, 
The lovers felt doubly secure: 
We know, when Grimalkin’s away, 
The mice are not over-demure. 
Thus flitted unclouded the scene, 
Till Dian nine circuits had run: 
When, lo! the parturient Queen 
Of Paphos gave birth to a son. 
In flannels Jove swaddled the imp, 
As broad as his mother’s blue zone, 
And prudently gave him a limp, 
To pass for lame Mulciber’s own. 
The Bacchus and Venus-born child 
Grew, otherwise, healthy and stout. 
Hippocrates nursed him, and stiled 
The big-footed libertine—Gout ! 
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Vevay, Octoler 28th, 1826, 


Ir you have any regard for your character as a merchant, pray pass 


the wine. 


What connexion is there, may I ask, between the j juice of the grape 


and my mercantile reputi ition, Ashley ? 


Why, in these times of distrust, to refuse honour to a draught of 
La Vitte is perilous in itself; but an entire stoppage of the circulating 


medium is still worse. What is there in the papers, Morris ? 

One would think that from the host of English, Irish, Scotch and 
American journals, Galignani might find the means of adequately 
filling his diminutive sheet ; yet really, except Bolivar, Lord Coch- 
rane, and Mrs. Coutts, the most important paragraph is that which 
announces the ‘* gradual recovery of the Countess ot Eldon.” 

Would it might favour us with the news of the recovery of her lord 
from his doubtful m: lady ; for instead of living here in the very An- 
tipodes of all that is soci ial. good, and honourable, the termination of 


my Chancery suit would enable me once more to enjoy the comforts of 


my home and native land; but so long as my funds are locked up in 
that infernal court—Rely upon it they do these things better in 
France, Morris. 

Indeed, I shall do no such thing; I hate every thing French. Do 
you think they can parallel Lord Eldon in their whole empire ? 

No, that I'll be sworn. 

I know the meaning of that sneer, Ashley. It is not because I was 
once at Encombe, I say so. 

Oh! I wholly acquit you of the imputation of being influenced 
in your opinions by the luxuries of Encombe ; why, it is said, that the 
bottoms of the two eternal decanters of port and sherry have not been 
seen for years past; that they present a perfect Mediterranean tide- 
less state of repose ; no ebb or overflowings ; like the two guineas in 
the pockets of the Vicar of Wakefield’s daughters, or the ever-enduring 
dessert on the table of the author, D »(which was put on regularly 
for six months together) they stand changeless and undiminished — 
the chroniclers of times long past, when first they received the gurg- 
ling fluid. 

Nonsense, Ashley! sheer calumny ; his Lordship has ever been a 
most temperate man. 

Granted, but he makes as little allowance for his guests as his 
suitors: and a man may be deemed capable of relishing a glass of wine 
without being wholly a Porson. Why Royalty itself scarcely command- 
ed vinous consideration with him, for when —- ——— arrived ona 
visit at his mansion, of the half dozen ordered at the public-house at 
Corfe, three bottles were returned on the innkeeper’s hands, after 
some days entertainment of the guest and a numerous suite. 

Scan. Mag. Ashley; Scan. Mag. ’pon honour; there are few more 
liberal-minded men, I assure you. 1 will give you an instance. Was 
not Dick Wilson his secretary for many a “year? although a more de- 
termined Whig never breathed ; and while the master above was ana- 
thematizing Blue and buff by wholesale, Dick below was giving the 
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Tories in mass to Old Nick: then their tastes, in other respects, were 
as diametrically opposite as their politics, for while the employer de- 
clared he liked Catalani as little as he now does his Vi ice, there was 
Dick running mad to get Drury-lane ready for her reception. If 
you choose to believe every absurd story, there will be no end to it ; 
why, there was the tale of ‘the area-steps for instance, 

No! no! that was old Serjeant Hill, L allow. Bosanquet, his next 
door neighbour, told me that himself. 

What was the fact ? 

Why, old Hill had found that the process of rapping at his door 
tended to disturb the deep reflection in which, whether in court or 
chamber, street or field, he was continually involved ; so, after much 
consideration, he adopted the expedient of desce nding by the steps of 


‘the area, and gaining, through the kitchen, his dining-room, whee 


seating himself, dinner was regularly served without being commanded, 
and no unnecessary break could thus occur in hisideas. One di Ly, how- 
ever, he entered Bosanquet’s house instead of his own ; and although, 
during his progress, the servants strove to convince him of his mis- 
take, the state of mental abstraction in which he was, his natural 
deafness, and the habit he had of tying the flaps of his shovel-hat with 
a handkerchief round his ears, rendered all their efforts unavailing. 
No writ of certiorari was ever more positive in establishing the seat of 
action elsewhere, than was the Serjeant in coolly taking his place at 
table. When Bosanquet learned the circumstances, he resolved to hu- 
mour the joke; and, ordering dinner to be served, took his seat with 
Mrs. b. at table, without at all awaking their contemplative guest 
from his reverie. Something, however, in the quality of the meats, or, 
some deviation from ancient and systematic arrangement, at length 
awaked him, and he evinced such symptoms of surprise, as Dominie 
Sampson might have occasionally exhibited, at beholding those he 
deemed intruders ; but, although he had employed much of the day in 
court with Bosanquet, he no farther recognized him or his lady than by 
muttering, in the terms of the year- -book; a Gothic welcome, and, again 
relapsing into rumination, mechanically concluded his repast. The 
corporeal and moral necessities of the black-letter coif having been 
partially satiated, a lucid interval developed itself; when, after plea 
on the part of Bosanquet, answer by the Serjeant, reply, rejoinder, re- 
butter and surrebutter, the learned brother became convinced of his 
error, and with some confusion left the house to seek his den; in 
either case adopting the notable expedient of the areas in his way. 

It is said Hill was an excellent lawyer. 

That he certainly was. He was the last connecting link of our own 
with ages long gone by; he had been formed by converse with books, 
not men—by books which our junior ‘Templars dare not now wield ; 
and by them his mind and manners had been so framed and fashioned, 
that had the day’s usages permitted, he would have spoken in Norman 
French, with haply here and there some new- -fangled English term of 
the time of Elizabeth. Yet he was a good man ; of great “singlencss of 
heart and temper, and of almost infantine simplicity out of his study. 
Then he had a standing jest for the benchers’ table during term: a 
famous and right marvellous history of one of his own immediate pre- 
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decessors, “tempore Jacobi primi.” Lord, it was but yesterday to 
him! “ How as the Serjeant wenned him unto Westminster, dreaming 
of his quodlibets, with his knave running by his steed, came the pe on 


the hither side of the village of Charing a discharged lance knight of 


Hogsden, a base fellow yclad in buff, to his encounter, who ‘ vi et 
armis’ would have effected battery; then, how the varlet man, with 
‘the savour of a strong spirit, brake the rook’s rapier with his prope 
cudgel; and how there came up an archer and a mace, and the right 
royal bastinado given to the scurvy rogue. 

That is something like his address to the Hertfordshire hunt, when 
the animal took refuge in his garden at Elstree ; and the Serjeant, re- 
gardless of the bellowing of hounds and the cries of horsemen, treated 
them with a good hour's discourse of law on the subject of the chace 
But to return to our subject, you would wish to persuade one that 
Eldon never decided without doubting in his life. 

Pardon me there: the means by which they say he obtained his wi 
showed decision are gh; and notwithstanding the ne ereat of he er 
wealthy father, the lady resolved to be Scot-free. ‘Strange the reverses 
of fortune! for itis reported, that the then briefless barrister, that 
Dives so despised, was doomed some years subsequently, and in his 
pride of place, to affix the great se al to a comm ission aware ded against 
him who had once scorned his connexion. But it is still mores ingular, 
if it be true as reported, that the brother _peers rece ived the greate : 
part of their education at the free-school of Carlisle. However, [I wi 
admit he merits his high distinctions ; and, whatever be dus fault ts 
it is now too late to remedy, his name will be long an honour to his 
land; and even, while I deprecate some qualities that belong to him, 
I am tree to confess that a better lawyer or more conscientious man 
never filled the seat he occupies; and that, when he does decide, he 
brings great erudition, pure and unbiassed feeling, and perspicuous 
judgment to the task. What sort of a place is Encombe, Morris? 

Itis so long since I have been there, I can scarce venture to describe 
it. You know it lies near the Isle of Portland. After arriving at the 
magnificent and picturesque ruins of Corfe Castle and the town near, 
of which the walls of grey stone are strictly in keeping with the de- 
cayed fortress and the wild and dreary scene around, you ascend a 
steep and lengthened hill, at whose summit is a small “rude village. 
There, I reme mbe *r, | enjoyed the bright beams of day, while far beneath 
me the clouds shut out the lower land trom view, and the thunder peal 
below, with one continuous unbroken roar (different in sound from all 
i had before witnessed), attested the violence of the storm, beyond the 
reach of which I was placed. From the village you begin to descend 
a rapid and rugged road, that winds between rocks of considerable 
height, excluding every prospect, and which has been formed by many 
and impetuous torrents, until, at the foot of the ravine, you emerge on 
a wide and verdant plain, gradually declining from the amphitheatre 
of rocks that incloses it on ‘the land-side to the water’s-edge. In the 
centre stands a large apd noble mansion surrounded by richly -culti- 
vated land; the rude barrier of high rocks behind, the waters of the 
channel extended far before ; romantic in itself, still more romantic as 
beheld from sea, and not wanting the requisite attribute of romance— 
somewhat of peril ; for, | remember, during the war, a French privateer 
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was enabled to stand in so close, that his Lordship was obliged to recur 
to the armoury (with which the mansion is provided), and, with no 
thought of flight, prepare with his servants to show fight in case of an 
attack ; however she soon sheered off. A pretty business if the great 
seal and its keeper had been carried captive and landed at Morlaix or 
at Brest! 

Heavens and earth! Iam in a perspiration at the very idea; why 
Brougham himself would have wept, and the Morning Chronicle 
have for once abused the invader that had robbed it of its prey. What 
would Bonaparte have done with him? he would have been a greater 
puzzler than Madame de Stael herself. And ouly to conceive that after 
declaring the nation of shopkeepers, by his Berlin and Milan deerces, to 
be out and out bankrupts, if the Emperor should coolly oblige lis pri- 
soner to clap the great seal itself to the act! Do pass the wine, Mor- 
ris; the idea makes one absolutely shudder, as old Judge Grose used 
always to observe, with a real genuine effective shudder, that made his 
neighbour the Chief Justice tremble on his seat. 

Laugh as you may, Ashley, it was as flat a ‘‘ ne ereat regno” as he 
ever put wax to. Chancellors can show pluck as well as other men :— 
there was Lord Loughborough himself took a musquet as a private in 
the Bloomsbury and Inns of Court Association; and as for Lord 
Erskine, he was bred to the trade. 

True, and took it up again at the threatened invasion, when he 
commanded the Temple corps, the ‘* Devil's own,” as it was slanderously 
termed.* You know Barrow the barrister? a good lawyer, but no 
soldier ; never could he be brought properly to manceuvre, and when 
he failed in bringing his company into line, Erskine was obliged to call 
out fifty times, Wheel- Barrow, before he could get him to order; how- 
ever, if the lawyers were otherwise awkward, they were capital at a 
charge. Poor Erskine! he had many faults, but a kind heart and boy- 
ish fancy even to the last ;—vanity, no doubt, overweening vanity ; but, 
so tempered by generous feeling to all others, that one might scarce 
reprove it. He was no man’s enemy but his own; and with all his 
frailties and foibles, will be by many long remembered as a charitable 
man and a sincere friend; yet there was, in the quicksilver workings 
of his spirit, the Yorick recklessness and sportful gaiety of idea, that 
would have its fling in a way which was not always consonant to the 
dignity of the high station he held. 

But he was a good judge, was he not? 

Yes, his perception was clear and rapid; he was honest and warm- 
hearted; resolved without effort, and fearless in doing what he 
deemed right ; but the man was too often mixed up with the judge. 

‘Thank God, were it but for this!” he exclaimed, as he left the 
woolsack on announcing the royal assent for the last time. It was to 
the bill for the abolition of the Slave Trade, and it was in the very sin- 
cerity of his heart he spoke. | 

I remember, however, that some days after, his feelings were not 
of so acquiescent a character. It was in 1806, when, on failing to 





* Jekyll used to say he did it iu revenge at Bonaparte’s merely observing on 
his introduction to him at the Tuileries in 1802, ‘* Ah! vous étes légiste!”’ 
rather laconic certainly. 

Dec.—VOL. XVII. NO. LXXII. 2P 
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carry the Catholic question, the Whigs’ last hour as a ministry approachi- 
ed; and, as soon as substitutes could be provided, they expected 
their dismissal. It was looked upon as so imminent, that Temple (he 
was then so called) had secured his stationery. Lord Erskine was upon 
the bench, when a written order was delivered him to repair to St. 
James's in a few hours from its receipt. All were in silent attention 
while the letter was perused ; Piggott, whose place of attorney-general 
was, in a pecuniary point of view, convenient enough, looked blank 
and mortified and feverish; Romilly his colleague, who well knew 
what his powers might ever command, and on whom place sate like a 
pack-saddle on Pavilion or Eclipse, was there with contemptuous 
loftiness on his imposing features ; Perceval, who was then to exchange 
the barrister’s gown for the robe of a Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
had a perking smile upon his pallid and childish-looking face, for he 
was one of the Ins—(of the two last one died by his own, the other by 
an assassin’s hand);—Leach’s red traits quivered with petulance and 
anger, for he then was one of the Outs; when the Chancellor, as he 
folded the letter, addressed the bar in observing, that ‘‘ Should he be 
summoned from the world as hastily as he then had been from the 
station he occupied in it, he hoped he might be enabled to afford his 
God an account as clear and honest as that he was called upon to 
render to his king.” But it was all a mistake: he remained in some 
time longer; more last words were necessary; it was like Romeo 
Coates's dying scene, encored; another speech was made, to which 
poor Piggott, as father of the bar, replied in the name of the profession, 
and as he expressed regret at the Chancellor's retirement from office, 
on which his own was consequent, the look was beautifully suited to 
the expression ; and if ever, as Sheridan has it, “ words came red-hot 
from the heart,” it was then. 

Do you remember, on moving for a criminal information against 
some one (I forget who) for offering provocation to fight a duel, 
Erskine’s quoting a case in point, that of Seward and Popham, to which 
he gave effect by pronouncing it ‘‘ Sword and Pop-him?” 

Then there was the worried dog he rescued from a crowd of mis- 
chievous urchins in Lincoln’s-inn Fields, who pronounced it mad, and 
which he carried in triumph to his house, asserting, that as Chancellor 
he was ex-officio “ guardian of all lunatics.” On his last visit to Scot- 
land, the vessel got aground at the entrance of the port of Leith, whea 
he wrote some couplets, wherein, after expressing his respect for ‘‘ the 
Edinburgh Bar,” he concludes :—- 


«* But, muttering curses through my teeth, 
I hate this shallow dar of Leith.” 


The last time I saw him, Ashley, was at the Bank of England, shortly 
previous to his death. I had business there; and in waiting I ob- 
served in the crowd a man of needy appearance, with an old thread- 
bare striped great-coat, making up in its excess of quantity what it 
wanted in quality; a hat conformable to his habiliment; a tattered 
cotton umbrella under one arm, while the other was extended to re- 
quire gold in change for a five-pound note, for which he awaited pa- 
tiently as the puppy of a jack-in-office eyed the ex-chancellor of Great 
Britain keenly and inquiringly. A rude common man near him made 
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some coarse observation on the delay both experienced ; his answer 
was mild and unaffected, but | thought there was a shade of sorrow on 
his countenance, and the eye that used to listen so cheerfully (let De 
Quincy say wherefore) was sad and downcast. I wished to heaven 
the note had had some ciphers attached to its unit, for it seemed as if 
they might have gladdened his heart at that moment. It was not the 
minister but the man L pitied; he had been accustomed to the most 
refined of all lite’s enjoyments : the idol of a nation at one time ; the 
boon friend of royalty; the chief officer of the state ; one whose efforts 
in the cause of liberty and whose eloquence can never be forgotten, 
and were as honourable to himself as beneficial to his country ; ; yet he 
was then old, and I fear me poor.--What more would you ? 

Had Lord Erskine long left the bar then ? 

No, not so very long ; yet it is curious enough, that it was not until 
after he had retired, that the late Lord Gifford appeared at it, so 

rapid was the rise ef him who had attained the woolsack before 
he died. 

He must have been a man of very extraordinary abilities, Ashley. 

Lord Giftord’s powers were more solid than shining ; and, great as 
were the difficulties that surrounded him in commencing his. “profes- 
sional career, he brought courage to their encounter ; and by industry, 
zeal, and perseverance, soon overcame them. He was brought up in 
2 solicitor’s office in Devonshire, (they are all solicitors now, as shop- 
boys are pupils; actors, esquires; field-preachers, reverends ; and 
Swiss, gentlemen ;) but the hopes he had entertained of being admitted 
a partner in the concern at the expiration of his time having been frus- 
trated, in the bitterness of disappointment he abandoned the town 
wherein he had long resided, and determined to try his fortune in 
London. ‘The aid afforded him by his family was, as I have under- 
stood, conformable to their circumstances, rather than costly ; but he 
had industry and an enduring spirit; and, after the usual formalities, 
he commenced as a special pleader, without acquaintance or patro- 
nage; but by professional skill, natural acuteness, and unfailing ac- 
curacy, he acquired no inconsiderable practice, which, however, pro- 
mised nothing of that great success he was shortly to acquire. That 
was owing entirely to a species of accident. 

Did he write a speech on the Regency question, as Leach? or did he 
contrive to extricate a lady's carriage from the crowd, like —— ? 
set up a newspaper, like Stoddart? had he high connexions, as Jervis ? 
or was he steward to a duke, as Raine? did he talk Lancashire, like 
Bell? or Irish, as Nolan ? 

Not so fast, I beg of you; there was nothing of the kind in Giffprd’s 
case: only an opportunity, as fortunately as unexpectedly, occurred, 
which to most young legal men would have rather offered despair than 
hope ; but he was resolved to grasp it boldly, and he did so. 

What was it ? 

There had been for several years a question of property law under 
the consideration of Preston, the great conveyancer, (the former mem- 
ber for Ashburton,) filled with so many abstruse points, and, all together 
so difficult, that although aided by Hodgson, no dwarf either, (his high 
forehead, light blue eye, melodious tones, and lame leg, always made 
me remember Lord Byron,) they could scarcely make any thing of it. 
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It was a question under a will, wherein almost all the varieties of te- 
nure were involved ;—but the chief interests of the claimants resolved 
themselves Into two, one that of a numerous family of brothers and 
sisters; the other, some then remoter copnexion of the testator. 
Equity, and the moral conviction of the intention of him who had made 
the will, was in favour of the brothers and sisters ; but it was neces- 
sary to recur to the Court of Chancery to decree a division ;_ and thence 
it Was sent to the King’s Bench in the shape of what is termed a case. 
Preston was to argue what was deemed the more important question ; 
while the other, after the law-list had been consulted, was sent to 
Gifford, for no other reason than that, like the solicitor in the cause, in 
sooth he was a West countryman. It seemed to Preston a legitimate 
child that he had long nursed and reared ; but to Gifford it came in a 
far diflerent character. While Prestor pocketed his splendid fee, 
Giflord numbered his ones ; and, when he regarded the tag-end of his 
brief, and beheld a list of the hundred and more abstruse questions, to 
which the case by legal abridgement had been reduced, he absolutely 
turned pale ; but, screwing his courage to the sticking-place, he under- 
took it, brief as was the period allowed him for preparation ; while 
Preston could recount all the beauties of its difficulties with the rapture 
of a thoroughbred flaw-finding conveyancer. ‘The day arrived, 
«The lawyers are met, 
The judges all ranged (a terrible show).” 


Hanging was nothing to it; but hanging brings fame, and so thought 
Gifford. Preston (you remember his attenuated and death-like face) 
rose to open; his eye glistened with joy ; his lisp was even softer and 
sweeter than usual; and, while his self-approving glance was cast 
around him, he stated, ‘** that notwithstanding his lite had been de- 
voted to the peculiar study of the law of property, yet the present case 
had almost put Ais learning and practice to the test ; and he only hoped 
that he might be able to render it even intelligible to their lordships ; 
(a pretty modest hint that! Garrow’s wicked smile, as he said it, was 
worth a Jew’s eye;) but,” he added, “if he viewed, with some anxiety, 
the peculiar difliculties of the question, his adversary (however respec- 
table he might be in other branches of his profession) peculiarly excitea 
his commiseration ; and, although advocating diverse interests, he 
assured the learned gentleman, he would render him such assistance as 
he might claim to comprehend the one and direct the other argument.” 

What did Gifford say to that ? 

He was calm. His features neither expressed pride nor mortification ; 
he listened in silence to the pitying and condescending terms of his an- 
tagonist, and, without observation or remark. The day passed in hear- 
ing the argument of Preston, and indeed it was a splendid exposition. 
When he concluded, Gifford was asked when he would be ready to 
answer. He modestly replied that he had already given the case the 
best attention in his humble power, and was ready. A few days atter 
he rose: his speech was simple, clear, and concise ; all the points 
raised by Preston were powerfully and learnedly met, and answered, 
before he commenced his own construction and the law in his mind ap- 
plicable to the case. It was then that, as he went on, admiration in- 
creased. It was such a display as perhaps had never before been wit- 
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nessed ; the bench applied to him for information (for it is not to be 
expected that even the judges, with the general legal learning required 
of them, should be masters of such a subject); his elucidations were 
singularly erudite ; and, when he finished, a murmur of approbation 
circulated throughout the court; and Lord Ellenborough deviated so 
far from ordinary observances, as to pronounce an eulogium as elegant 
and honourable, as merited. From that hour, Gifford’s fortune and 
fame were assured. 

Did Preston say nothing ? 

He begged for ume, and it was granted. A week was given; and 
at the expiration of it he prefaced his observations by saying, * My 
Lords, for three days and three nights | have not closed my eyes ;” 
and no one could refuse him beliet’; he was careworn and humbled ; 
and peccavi was written in forcible characters on his countenance. — In- 
stead of a tyro he hac found a master. 

i never heard the anecdote before. 

Sir, the case was entitled * Mogg and Mogg,” a vulgar amputated 
name for so great a concern. From that moment, as I said, his repu- 
tation was confirmed, and he rose rapidly. In less than seven years 
afterwards, he was the presiding judge of the highest tribunal of the 
realm; a peer of England ; and showed himself there as well acquaint- 
ed with the law of Scotland as with that of his own country. 

[ do not think he cut any great figure in the Queen's business. 

No, it was not suited to him; its details were foreign to his habits. 
As for Copley, his colleague, never was a man less adapted tor such 
a disgusting process. A perfect gentleman in mind and manners, he 
entered upon the performance of his duty, with zeal no doubt ; but his 
taste and principles must have revolted at the odiousness of its nature. 
It was making a hangman of a high sheriff. Brougham made a better 
thing of it. As for the Common Serjeant, it was to him merely an 
affair a few degrees more dirty than the dirtiest concern of the Old 
Bailey. 

Was not Lord Gifford destined for the seals? 

It has been always supposed so. He would have made an excellent 
judge ; perhaps he would not have troubled the’ cabinet much, or 
meddled greatly with politics ; no great harm cither perhaps; for he 
knew his forte lay not that way. 

They did not like him in the Common Pleas, as I have heard. 

Perhaps not; the serjeants had got the upper hand there; but he 
brought them to their level. ‘ Such is not the practice in this court, 
my Lord,” pertly observed Brother Lawes, ‘‘ Really!” was the sar- 
castic reply. “It has never been so, I assure your: Lordship,” re- 
peated the Serjeant more warmly.“ Then it shall be,” coolly answer- 
ed Lord Gifford; and the affair was settled, at once, as quietly as by 
the “Hold your tongue, Sir; or I shall commit you,” of Lord Ellen- 
borough, when a gallant and renowned admiral, Sir Sidney, after 
giving evidence, interrupted the court in wishing to indulge in a little 
quarter-deck logic. It was the only broadside that ever silenced him. 
A crowl of the Emperor Paul himself could not have had a more in- 
stantancous effect. 

The Emperor Paul ? — 

Yes, Stratford the master; 1 thought every one knew him by his title. 
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Old Lord Thurlow, in one of his fits of hatred against all mankind, in- 
flicted him upon the profession ; for no other reason, that I could ever 
find out, except that, next to his lordship, he was the very worst- 
tempered man in it; yet the Chanceilor made it up afterwards in some 
degree by appointing as a master the late Mr. Stanley, who was in all 
respects the reverse of his arbitrary colleague. On the death of the 
former, some poor devil of a clerk, who had suffered by the latter, 
wrote 
* Oh dear! Mr. Death, it was very unmanly | 
‘Yo leave Emperor Paul and take poor Master Stanley”— | 


a sentiment, which, I doubt not, was entertained by all who were ac- 
quainted with the two. 

I suppose the Vice-Chancellor will suceeed poor Lord Gifford at the 
Rolls ? 

Just as much chance of it as Brougham of a silk-guwn. Why, Sir, 
he is in more “ mauvaise odeur” than ever Dick Plowden bimself was 
No! he may take his fill at Naples; for I see, by the papers, he is on 
a visit to the Lazzaroni: figuring at San C; irlos, or saunter ing along 
the Chiaja. What a treat to see him eating his raviola under the 
gallery of the Citta di Parigi ; contemplating at the same ume the fery 
head of Vesuvius, some degrees less crimson than his own ; or eating 
shell-fish with the Signorine of Santa Lucia! He is a perfect rake. 
The very wards of his court are not safe with such an irreclaimable 
fellow. There is as little hope of reform in him as there is of a dinner- 


party at Eldon’s; of old ——— the cursitor’s paying his creditors ; 
of an oath trom the Lord Chief Justice, or the want of one from 
1}—— ; the resignation of the bench by Baron Graham, or a grand 


jury charge to the purpose from Lord Norbury. ‘The Chancellor must 
absolutely take him in hand. 

Talking of the Barons of the Exchequer, what was that Jekyll said 
of them ? 

‘That was in the time of the late Lord Chief Baron Richards, whom 
he characterized both as ‘‘a lawyer and a gentleman ;’ Baron Gra- 
ham, as “a gentleman but no lawyer:” W ood, as “a lawyer and no 
gentleman ;” and Garrow, as “ neither gentleman nor lawyer.” In- 
deed Je kyl had a peculiar taste for making that lazy court his butt ; 
tor when old Hotham retired, he used to call Sir Archibald Mendensbd 
(whose taste for rappee you know) ‘ sauff-box ;” Baron Thomson, 

** bund: lox,” for he was as neat as a Sunday-milliner ; and Graham, 
“chatter-box.” They were all three, however, excellent men; and it 
was perfectly a pattern-court for courtesy from the bench. 

[ should have rather chosen the Irish Chancery, for they have 
Manners there. 

Or, what do you think of their Common Pleas Court, where they 
have More? 

Was not the late Lord Ellenborough imperative in bis tribunal ? 

No; I think not. It is true that a high personage declared that 
“he should be sorry to be tried by him;” but that had refere nce to : 
his parliamentary conduct. You remember his “ false as Hell ;” but ; 
he was more polite on another occasion, when, apologizing tor his ; 
warmth in addressing the House, he expressed ‘the hope that he 
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might be pardoned, as he was led away on that occasion by the idea 
he was still in the exercise of those duties he had so frequently to per- 
form, of condemning criminals in another place.” He was, however, 
a great lawyer; but with the decline of life his irritability increased. 
It was more constitutional than otherwise. It is said that during his 
last illness he presented an affecting picture to his friends ; for, at 
times, his powerful and comprehensive mind was wholly unstrung, and 
childishness came upon him; but at intervals it would revive in all its 
former vigour, and thus his faculties had their ebb and flow until he 
died. Some assert that he never recovered Hone’s trial. 

Was he not an admirable orator ? 

It is said he was so at the bar, and that the tones of his voice were 
as melodious as distinct ; but after he ascended the bench his speech 
became thick; although his manner was eminently suited to his 
station. 

God bless me! how time has slipped away, Ashley. We must not 
forget our engagement for a sail on the Lake with ——-. It is already 
past the hour. 

I am at your service. We must contrive to get him to dine with us 
to-morrow, Morris ; and see what he can furnish in the way of con- 
versation. Come, I am ready. 


TO DECEMBER. 


The passing year, all grey with hours, 
Ends, dull month, with thee ; 

Chilled his summer, dead his flowers, 
Soon will his funeral be ; 

Frost shall drink up his latest breath, 

And tempests rock him into death. 

How he shivers! from his age 
All his leaves have faded, 

Aud his weary pilgrimage 
Ends at last unaided 

By his own sun that dims its ray, 

To leave him dark in his decay, 

Hark ! through the air the wild storm bears 
In hollow sounds his doom, 

W hile scarce a star its pale course steers 
Athwart the sullen gloom, 

And Nature leaves him to his fate, 

To his grey hairs a cold ingrate. 


She goes to hail the coming year, 
hose spring-flowers soon shall rise— 
Fool thus to shun an old friend’s bier, 
Nor wisely moralize 
On her own brow, where age is stealing, 
Many ascar of time revealing :— 


Quench’d volcanoes, rifted mountains, 
Oceans driven from land, 

Isles submerged, and dried up fountains, 
Empires whelmed in sand, 

What though her doom be yet untold,— 

Nature like time is waxing old! 
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Paris, Novemter 18, 1826. 


Iw the first place, it is impossible not to be astonished at finding Bossuet 
rushing at once into the highest regions of mysticism. The prelate, who thun- 
dered against Fenelon, in writing to Madame Cornuau borrows the tone of 
tenderness and deep but restrained love with which the Archbishop of Cam- 
bray addressed Madame Guyon. Bossuet thus wrote to the lady:— 

“ My daughter, if you retain any sensitive tastes, do not check, do not 
repress them ; yield gently to their influence; let them take their course, as 
you take yours towards God from the bottom of your heart and soul :—that 
is every thing. 

Much as curiosity is roused on opening this little volume, its excitement 
is keptupin the perusal. We are nade acquainted with the pretty toys with 
gold and silver ornaments, which young female penitents of quality used 
to present to their spiritual guides at three periods of the year; that is to say, 
on the reverend gentleman’s birth-day, his saint’s day, and the anniversary of 
his ordination, Bossuet at first refused these presents, or immediately re- 
turned them ; but at last he accepted them, in remembrance of the delicate 
hands which had prepared them, and a suffering soul which he was labouring 
to save. We here meet with a circumstance which is very singular, and 
altogether inconsistent with the ideas which are entertained of auricular con- 
fession and the sacrament of penitence in Catholic countries. Bossuet, as 
bishop and spiritu: il director, takes upon himself the responsibility of certain 
faults of his penitent, and orders her not to speak of them to her ordinary 
contessor. Bossuet, in his letter, No. 32, goes the length of saying— 

** My daughter, let not your heart be troubled with anxieties. Live i in the 
holy liberty of a spouse whom love emboldens, and who reposes, like St. 
John, on the bosom of God. Surrender r yourself blindly to the operations of 
the Word, who permits his virtue to flow upon you.” 

i should oce upy too much space were I to extract all the porous of this 
kind, or to transcribe Letter 124, which treats of the ‘ Feu de l’Epouse : 
comme il embrasse I’Epouse,” &c. We here find the sublime and severe 
author of the  Oratsons Funtbres,”? and the “ Histoire Universelle,’’ in- 
dulging without restraint ia that mystical application of amorous phrases, 
for whic h he so bitterly re proac hed the mild and elegant Fenelon ! Rieseues 
was at this time a man of ripe age, and obliged by his situation to observe 
the strictest prude nee: but, when he ventured to write in this style, what may 
he not have said in private conversation? In fine, how is the folly of the 
Abbé Bossuet in printing such epistles to be accounted for? Do not fail to 
read these Letters; you never met with any thing so amusing 

I must now say a word on a Neapolitan publication, which has greatly in- 

terested such of the resident Diplomatists at Paris, as are of the retrograde 
party. It is entitled “ Della influenza della Religione Catolica.” The au- 
thoris the Prince of C anossa, aman of wit, very eccentric, and aged about 60. 
This pamphlet, which is printed at - Naples, advises his Neapolitan Majesty, 
Francesco, to exile, and, if necessary, to exterminate all Neapolitans who 
have not been constantly and blindly devoted to the House of Bourbon. 
Now it is well known that there have been, since 1799, no less than three 
Antt-Bourbon Revolutions, n: imely, the Republic in 1799, the establishment 
of Joseph Bonaparte as King in 1806, and lastly, the Liberal Revolution in 
imitation of that of Spain. This Prince of Canossa, therefore, wishes King 
Francesco to exile uine-tenths of the men of property who inhabit his domi- 
nions. Butthis is notall. One of the things of which the Neapolitans are 
most proud is, that, even under the Spanis h domination, the Inquisition 
never was introduced amongst them. The Prince of Canossa, however, ur- 
ges the Ning to establish the Inquisition, as the only means of putting a stop 
to the progress of constitutional principles. In this opinion | suspect the 
Prince is not far wrong! 
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What I have already told you is not, however, the best part of the story 
which is now related ‘in Sideceetic circles. The Prince of Canossa em- 
ployed a friend to submit his manuscript anonymously to the Censor. The 
Censor indorsed the manuscript thus :—** A work of the most dangerous ten- 
dency, calculated to provoke civil war, and the printing of which ought to 
be severely prohibited.”” Nevertheless the Prince procured a printer; but the 
police, beinginformed of what was going on, arrested the printer, and con- 
veyed him to prison. The printer, who was well paid, laughed in his sleeve, 
and told the police that he should soon be released. In the mean time the 
Minister Medici hastened to the King, aud addressed him, it is said, in nearly 


oN 


these terms :— The whole of your Majesty’s financial resources rest on the 
maintenance of public credit. Any credit which we possess in Europe is 
entirely owing to the belief that the country is tranquil; and yet, netwith- 
standing the strict prohibition of the police, a pamphlet whieh tends to revive 
our civil troubles has just been published. I propose to your Majesty that 
the printer, who is now in prison, shall be severely punished.” I leave you 
to judge what must have been the minister’s astonishment, when he heard 
the King say—** Set the printer at liberty immmediately—that is all.” 

Next day Signor Medici, who had hitherto always been opposed to the 
absurd measures which were agitated, changed his party to preserve his place, 
and put himselfat the head of the retrograders. In the diplomatic circles it is 
generally believed, that the value of the Neapolitan funds on the Exchanges 
of London and Paris depends upon the life of Signor Medici. Were he to 
die or to be dismissed, the Neapolitan paper would fall rapidly.—I have just 
read a manuscript copy of Canossa’s pamphilet. [think it very cleverly drawn 
up. The original is extremely rare at Paris. The retrograde members of the 
Diplomatic corps dread the chance of seeing such a work exposed to the plea- 
santries of the Liberal journalss 

A Paris bookseller, who lately sent some copies of Lafontaine’s Fabies to 
Naples, has had them returned to him, with an intimation that nobody in 
that country now read such a revolutionary poet.—This revolutionist ‘has 
been dead just 131 years! 

The Duke de Fitz-James, who is alike distinguished for good taste and ex- 
alted rank, when travelling in Italy about six years ago, met with a fine pic- 
ture in the study ofa young artist named Schnetz. Notwithstanding his 
German name, M. Schnetz isa Frenchman, and he may be truly regarded as 
the hope of the French school. The Duke de Fitz-James sent this picture 
to the exhibition, which is at present open for the benefit of the Geneks. It 
has proved extremely attractive. Lt represents a Peasant weman of the Cam- 
pagna di Roma in adoration before a Madonna. ‘The woman, whose com- 
plexion is tanned by the southern sun, is accompanied by her daughter, a girl 
of about 12 or 15, who presents the most perfect freshness of colour. The 
girl, overpowered by the heat, has fallen asleep. The picture contains only 
two figures :—the woman piously gazing on the Madonna, and the sleeping 
girl,on whose arm she leans. There is, therefore, no action ; and the only 
means by which the painter could produce effect, was by giving to the coun- 
tenances of his two figures precisely the sort of expression which suits them. 
In this, and in beauty of colour, M. Schnetz has succeeded in a most extra- 
ordinary degree. 

At the same exhibition there ts a picture representing the Retreat of Mos- 
cow, by M. Scheffer. It is comparable to some of the best pages of M. 
Philippe de Segur’s history; and this is saying nota little in its praise. M. 
Scheffer’s picture is about to be engraved for the frontispiece toa superb edi- 
tion of the Compagna di Roma, by M. de Segur. The principal figure in, this 
tragical picture is a portrait of the unfortunate Marshal Ney. ‘That great Ge- 
neral is represented as vexed, but not discouraged, by the disaster he witnesses. 
He has seized a French standard, which he endeavours to rescue froin the 
enemy. In M. Scheffer’s picture there is no Napoleon, and no object which 
calls to mind the enthusiasm which we cherished for that extraordinary man. 
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Napoleon lost all by foolishly lingering thirty-five days amidst the smoking 
ruins of Moscow, in the hope that the Russians would come and ask for 
peace. M. Schefler has made Ney a personification of French courage, 
seeking to remedy the effects of the Emperor's folly. I cannot imagine how 
the police, generally so stupidly severe, allowed this picture to be exhibited. 
On seeing Marshal Ney at the exhibition for the benefit of the Greeks, it is 
unpossible to avoid recollecting his melancholy end. 

Madaine Ancelot, the wife of the tragic poet, has sent a picture represent- 
ing the reading of M. Parceval Grandmaison’s Poem, ‘‘ Philippe Auguste.” 
This rhapsody is read in Madame Ancelot’s saloon, in which she has assem- 
bled all the poets who are favoured by the Jesuits. The picture is calculated 
to excite the laughter ofall who see it. Next to the portraits of these pseudo- 
poets, the Greek Committee has hung a picture, by Jericault, representing 
the haunches and tails of about forty horses. ‘These appear to be eating, and 
not a single head is visible. This joke against the Jesuitical poets has drawn 
crowds to the Greek exhibition. 

Certainly the Liberals are very much indebted to the Jesuits. But for them 
and their prohibitions of burials (see the statements in the Constitutionnel 
ofthe 2ist of September), the inhabitants of our provinces would be nursed 
up in dreams of the happiness they enjoy, and which, after all, is not so very 
inconsiderable. ‘The improvement in the condition of the people in spite of 
Napoleon’s wars, proves that their happiness is the result of the reforms 
brought about by the Revolution, and, above all, by the suppression of the 
dixme, a terrible tax which raised the price of bread. Before the Revolution, 
mnany districts of land were not so highly cultivated as they now are. In the 
South of France, through which | have lately travelled, every one is quietly 
engaged in increasing his fortune. Our Revolutions have taught eal that 
money is the only permanent thing. ‘The mode of governmentis felt to be an 
inconvenience ; but it would cost too much to get rid of it. Religious faith is 
daily diminishing, through the mummeries of the Missionaries and other Je- 
suits. Nobody now thinks of speaking about religion. One meets every 
day with honest (ourgeois who say :—** I must take care not to read Helve- 
tius, or D’Alembert, for, if I do, f shall very soon believe in nothing.” 

Kver since the days of Menander and ‘Terence, comedies have been writ- 
ten in favour of love. But now we have a comedy against love—and one 
which has not obtained merely that lukewarm approbation, which in Paris 
is termed un succes d’estime. All Paris throngs to see the ‘* Mariage de 
Raison,” a comedy in two acts, interspersed with rhymes, which was _ pro- 
duced on the 10th of October, at the Duchess de Berri’s Theatre. It is from 
the pen of M. Scribe, who would be a worthy follower of Moliére and Beau- 
marchais, if the Censorship suflered him to write five-act comedies for the 
Theatre Frangais. The Censorship dreading the ridicule which in France al- 
ways attends foolish measures, and, above all, ridiculous people, mercilessly 
scores out with red ink every line in a five-act comedy which paints the 
manners of the day. Greater indulgence is shown to the little sketches 
which M. Scribe produces for the Theatre de Madame. It is these pieces 
which are brought out at your Tottenham-Court-Road ‘Theatre, and not the 
dull five-act comedies, with which we are bored at the Theatre Francais. 

1 will give you a short description of the plot of ‘* Mariage de Raison.” 
The length of my letter will prevent me sending you any specimens of the 
dialogue, which is admirably written. It possesses exactly the degree of wit 
and smartness necessary for enlivening the audience, without ever departing 
from nature and truth. 

In the “ Mariage de Raison,” the author has succeeded in exciting the 
interest of the audience in favour of Suzette, a young girl, who renounces 
the man she loves and by whom she is beloved, and marries another. 
The greatest dramatic genius might have shrunk from such a difficulty as 
this. 

The scene is laid in the neighbourhood of Lyons, in the chateau of an 
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old general, whose son Edward, a young otlicer, comes to pass a few weeks 
with him, Edward has previously become enamoured of Suzette, an orphan 
girl, who has been brought up by the general’s wife, and who, since the 
death of her benefactress, continues to reside in the house. Suzette, on her 
part, loves Edward. The father discovers the attachment between the young 
people, and determines on sending away his son, who, in the ardour of his 
passion, declares his determination to end his existence, if he is separated from 
the woman he loves. The old general addresses himself to Suzette, and 
points out to her the necessity of subduing ber attachment for Edward, and 
contracting a martage de raison. Ue observes that it will, at the same time, 
be a marriage of esteem, since she cherishes that sentiment in a high degree 
for the man whom the general proposes as ber husband. This is an old ser- 
geant named Bertrand, who has long been attached to Suzette, but who has 
never revealed his passion to her, because he thought, naturally enough, that 
forty-four years of age and a weoden leg were likely to prove serious obstacles 
10 the success of his suit. An excellent scene between the general and the 
serveant closes the first act. 

The second act is, however, infinitely the best. It takes place after the 
celebration of the mariage de raison, ina little pavilion which the general 
has assizned to the married couple. Bertrand gives his young bride the key 
of a passage Communicating between the two apartments of the pavilion, © It 
you love me,” ke says, “ you will restore this key.”” The husband goes out, 
and Edward enters from the window, and endeavours to prevail on Suzetic 
to elope with hin. 

Fortunately, Madame Pinchon, a relation of Suzette, arrives at this moment, 
and Edward is obliged to hide himself behind a screen. Madame Pinchon 
informs Suzette that, before her marriage, Mdward had been passionately in 
love with her; but that he did not kil! himself, as he had threatened to do. 
Madame Pinchon’s husband next appears, and tells Suzette that Bertrand 
had his leg amputated in consequence of a wound he received in a duel 
which he fought instead of Edward. The latter, having been engaged in a 
quarrel, received a challenge, and Bertrand, hearing of the circuinstance, re- 
paired to the place of mecting to stop the duel. Here he was insulted by 
Edward’s adversary, and was obliged to fight him before the hour of rendez- 
vous appointed with Edward. M. and Madame Pinchon having taken their 
leave, Edward comes from his hiding-place overwhelmed with confusion, 
and bids Suzette farewell for ever.—For the last twenty years the French stage 
has produced nothing equal to the second act of this little drama. 

A curious circumstance which occurred within these few weeks has in- 
grossed a considerable share of public attention. It appears that the French 
and Spanish ultras, anxious to know what communications have passed be- 
tween M. Villele and Mr. Canning, arrested a courier whom Lord Granville 
had sent to Spain. Lord Granville called on M. de Villele at two o’clock in 
the morning. M. de Villele, it is said, was very much surprised at the cir- 
cumstance, and conducted his Lordship to the Director of police. ‘The poor 
courier, on being arrested, put his noi jh his despatches, as if the French 
police had not 20,000 seals at its service! Our police can get any seal, how- 
ever difficult, made in an hour. ‘The Director-general of the Post-office 
waits upon the King every week for the purpose of showing unsealed letters 
to His Majesty. ‘Thus the King himself watches the conduct of his 
ministers. 

What a singular people the French must be, when the death of a great 
actor seems to introduce a new article in their ecclesiastical constitution ! 
The funeral of Talma has served to establish a great truth in France, viz, 
that it is not indecorous to convey the remains of a deceased person straight 
from his residence to the burial-place, without carrying the body into a 
church. 

Many philosophers suspected this truth long since ; but six months ago 
every honest Courgeots, and indeed people of much higher condition in Paris, 
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would have considered it very discreditable to have the remains of their rela- 
tives interred without the funeral service being read in a church. A year 
ago our young liberals thought it a point of honour for the friends of a de- 
ceased person to convey the body by force into a Catholic church. * The 
journal called the Globe, which at present reflects the good sense of the pub- 
lic, has very clearly proved, that to force admittance into a church is a viola- 
tion of the rights which the Catholic priests possess in their character of 
French citizens. Is it fair, it may be asked, that a philosopher or a deist 
who worships God in his own way, and not according to the Romish faith, 
and who never, during his life, set foot in a Catholic church, should be 
forced into one after his death? Can any thing be more illiberal? In this 
the public make an abuse of their power as much as the ministry make an 
abuse of the gendarmerie. 

On the day of ‘Taima’s funeral, eighty thousand people were assembled on 
the Boulevard, and were engaged in discussing the points to which I have 
above briefly adverted. Public opinion has now decided that there is no- 
thing improper in conveying the dead sfraight to their place of rest. Even 
the words in which this decision is expressed are worthy of remark. No men- 
tion is made of the church. Vor term séraight implies all that is required, 
while due respect for all opinions is preserved. The priests are very indig- 
nant at this point of moral doctrine which has been set up before their eyes, 
and in defiance of them. In France, from time immemorial, it has been 
considered as something disgracetul to be refused admittance into a church 
after death. “Thus the priests always had it in their power to insult the me- 
mory of any one at the very moment when the admiration of his fellow- 
citizens was most enthusiastically expressed, viz. immediately after his 
decease. In this way they treated Voltaire in 1778. But now, by means of 
the little word séraigit, which every man may, without scandal, insert in his 
will, the power of the priests is eluded ; and they can no longer pronounce 
their judgment on the dead. The last ceremonies of religion become 
merely a matter of taste, and every one may dispense with them if he pleases. 
‘This change in public opinion is mest important. It is the most signal defeat 
that the fanatic party has yet sustained in France. People who did not wish 
to sacrifice the respectability and interests of their families by exposing them- 
selves to public insult after death, often entertained thoughts of embracing 
the Protestant faith. But now any one may easily get over the difficulty, by 
following ‘Talma’s example, and inserting in his will a direction respecting 
his funeral, 

A great many pamphlets have made their appearance on the occasion of 
Talma’s death. The scribes in the pay of the booksellers have so degraded 
our literature, that people of taste can scarcely help being disgusted even 
with what they like best, through the exaggeration and stupidity of pamph- 
let-writers. Last year, for example, the warmest admirers of General Foy 
must have been heartily sick of the dull and extravagant eulogy of the 
numberless pamphlets which poured from the press at the time of his 
death. ‘Talma has not been quite so unfortunate. M. Moreau, a man of 
considerable talent, has published an entertaining and philosophic account 
of the life of the great actor, with whom he was intimately acquainted for 
the space of twenty years. 

‘Talma was born in Paris in 1763, and was fifteen years of age at the death 
of Le Kain. He made his de(ut in 1787 ; but he did not rise to any distine- 
tion until 1789, just at the commencement of the Revolution. At that time 
he performed, with a singular degree of energy, the part of Charles TX. in 
Chenier’s tragedy of that name. Voltaire used to recite Alexandrine verse 
in a style which would now-a-days appear perfectly ridiculous, and which we 
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* The uproar which took place at the interment of Philippe the actor, is fresh in 
every one’s recollection. 
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should call chanting. Le Kain, who was formed by Voltaire’s instructions, 
and who shone in his tragedies, did not, however, chant quite so much as 
his master. alma chanted less than Le Kain; yet he was not quite free 
from a certain degree of formality. He excelled in the delivery of half-lines 
or broken verses, as for example, the gu’en dis-tu? in Lafosse’s tragedy of 
” Manlius.” Stil, however, when Talma had to recite about twenty verses 
in succession, he often chanted as much as Le Kain. Talma’s death will, 
perhaps. entirely banish this style of recitation from the French stage. Our 
tragic declamation partakes greatly of that affectation of dignity which 
Macready assumes in the character of Virginius ; but it will zradually approx- 
imate to the style of Kean in Othello. All our tragedians will, by turns, try 
"Talima’s parts, but probably none of them will rise above mediocrity. The 
fact is, that the taste of the French publie now demands simplicity, and our 
present race of tragic actors are even more formal than Talma. They have 
not sense to perceive that the Charter which Louis XVIII. was forced to 
grant us in 1814 has had its effect on our manners. Charles X. is much 
more siinple than Louis XVI. was. And the Dauphin, when he ascends 
the throne under the title of Louis XIX. will be as simple and natural in 
his manners as any well-bred private gentleman. ‘The Dauphin has never 
seen any of that aflectation, which in the reign of Louis XV. was styled at 
Versailles dignity of manner! A nobleman of the court of Charles X. would 
be laughed at were he to assume the haughty manners of even the most 
plain and unaffected courtier of the reign of Louis XVI. 

In France we have no establishments like your Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge for the education of the youth of the aristocracy exclusively ; and 
Talma’s two sons were brought up at a school kept by a M. Morion, who 
had, among his pupils, the children of some of the first families in France. 
Here Talma’s sons continued until about two years ago, when, at a distribu- 
tion of prizes, the Bishop of Hermopolis (Frayssinous) publicly insulted 
them, because they were the children of a player excommunicated by the 
Gallican Church! ‘This insolence was condemned even by the aristocracy 
of the Faubourg St. Germain ; and in the opinion of many prudent and pious 
persons, it sufficiently justified the desire expressed by ‘Tala to be conveyed 
straight to Pere La Chaise. The son of a duke, and the son of that duke’s 
agent, receive precisely the same education in a Parisian school ; and if the 
agent’s son be more clever than the duke’s son, he gains the prize. The lads 
at these establishments are continually jesting with each other upon the 
titles which some of their parents possess. The Duke de Chartres, son of 
the Duke d’Orleans, who will perhaps one day be King of France, was edu- 
cated in a Lycée, and he used to beat his schoolfellows when they called him 
Monseigneur. 

You will see from what I have just stated, that with us stilted tragedy is 
dead with Talma. He mounted the tragic stilts in 1800, because he had to 
perform to people educated under the old regime. The taste of a theatrical 
audience of that time can only be well understood by a man, who being 
born in 1773, would have been twenty years of age in 1793, and would con- 
sequently have had the opportunity of observing the manners which the emi- 
grants took with them to London, and brought back with them on their 
return to Paris. But this man would now be fifty-four years old ; and how 
few people of that age are to be found among a theatrical audience! You 
see, when one dives a little below the surface, the character of a people ex- 
plains every thing. The same circumstances which preclude the possibility 
ofa sovteal of that style of tragic acting which has expired with our great 


Roscius, render the restoration of the old aristocratic feeling equally impos- 
sible. The son of the poor Procureur, who, when at college, has perhaps 
thrashed the son of a Duke or a Peer, will not be very ready to show him 
respect when, after they have both quitted college, the Procureur on his way 
to the Palais de Justice may meet the Peer of France going to give his vote in 


the Chambre des Pairs. 
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Talma was the son of a dentist, and he himself followed that business in 
early youth. ‘Throughout the whole of his life he was even more distin- 
guished for goodness ctf heart than for talent. For his premature reputation 
he was indebted principally to Madame de Staél, who extolled him beyond 
all measure. ‘Through the pufling of that celebrated woman, he acquired in 
the year 1804 that reputation which he did not really deserve until 1812. 
‘Talma possessed talent without wit, and a considerable share of haughtiness 
involved him in continual disputes with his theatrical comrades. Le Kain 
attempted a reform in dramatic costume. Before his time the Emperor 
Augustus used to be represented in red stockings and a wig of Louis X1V.’s 
reizn. Le Kain ventured to perform the character in an embroidered robe. 
But ‘Talma was the first who appeared with unpowdered hair, and a toga 
without embroidery. When the celebrated Mademoiselle Coutat saw him 
for the first time dressed for Brutus in Voltaire’s tragedy, she exclaimed, 
“ He looks like a statue ;” a remark which the fair actress intended as a 
bitter sarcasm. 

The collectors of anecdotes have published very exaggerated accounts of 
‘Talma’s intimacy with Bonaparte, which commenced in 1795. alma never 
lent any thing but books to the young general, who was soon destined to 
immortalize himself in the campaigns of Italy, and who was at that time pas- 
sionately enamoured of Madame de Beauharnais, whom he shortly after- 
wards married. Bonaparte, even after he became Emperor, kept up his 
friendly intercourse with ‘Talma. He was fond of talking famiharly with 
men of talent, for he felt his own powers, and liked to show them off. He 
wished every one with whom he conversed to speak his inind out freely, and 
not to be restrained by any feeling of respect towards him. In 1802, when 
he became First Consul, he used frequently to pass whole nights in discours- 
ing with Talma on tragic acting. An observation which he made on one of 
these occasions, is particularly curious, because it may perhaps be regarded 
as a proof of the profound finesse which he practised about the year 1802, 
in order to conceal his ambitious projects, and to avoid giving offence to the 
Jacobins, who were then very powerful. ‘Talma performed before the First 
Consul the part of Cesar in Corneille’s ‘* Death of Pompey,” in which he 
had to deliver the following line :— 


** Pour moi qui tient le trdne égal a l’infamie. 


At the close of the play Bonaparte desired ‘Talma to come and see him on 
the following morning. ‘alma accordingly repaired to the Tuileries, and the 
First Consul having dismissed the Generals who were with him, thus 
addressed the great actor:—** From your performance of Cesar last night, it 
appeared to me that in one point vou misunderstood the part. You had too 
great an air of sincerity in delivering the words :— 
‘ Pour moi qui tient le tréne égal a l’infamie.’ 

Here Cesar by no means expresses his real feelings. He says this because he 
wishes to persuade the Romans that“he holds the throne in ‘ detestation.’ ” 

What renders this anecdote the more curious is, that in 1802 Bonaparte 
was playing precisely the same part as Cwsar. ‘alma profited by the criti- 
cism of the First Consul, who said when he saw him: ‘That was well— 
it was like Caesar.” 

It will be recollected that about the year 1808 Napoleon assembled nearly 
all the Continental sovereigns at Erfurt. ‘Talma having solicited permission 
to go thither, the Emperor replied :—* By all means. Go, and you shall 
play before a whole pit full of kings.” 

During Napoleon’s stay at Erfurt, wishing to enjoy a jest at the expense 
of his fellow-sovereigns, he desired Talma to perform in Voltaire’s ‘* Death 
of Cesar,” a tragedy which was strictly prohibited in Paris. The piece is 
full of violent attacks upon royalty; and during the performance Napoleon 
very much enjoyed the embarrassment of the sovereigns, who found them- 
selves, as it were, openly insulted. Talma himself was somewhat embar- 
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rassed, and frequently seemed to hesitate in the delivery of some furious 
republican sentiment. 

One day, in the year 1808, Napoleon was conversing with Talma at the 
Tuileries, while several royal personages were waiting for their turns to speak 
with the Emperor. ‘Talma, observing this, wished to withdraw, but Napo- 
leon detained him, saying, ‘No, no; let them wait; let them wait.” Du- 
ring this conversation, which ‘Talma related to me hinself, the Emperor 
recommended him, above all things to let his acting be as simple as possible.* 
‘**You see in this palace,” said he, “kings who have come to solicit the 
restoration of their states; great captains who have come to ask me for 
crowns. Ambition and other violent passions agitate all around me. Here 
[ behold men offering to serve those whom they hate. Young princesses 
intreating me to restore thein to the lovers from whom I have separated 
them. Are not these tragic characters? And J am perhaps the most tragi- 
calofall. Yet you donot find that we continually strain our voices, and make 
violent gestures. Weare calm, except at those times when we are agitated 
by passion; and those moments are always of short duration. A > man’s 
natural strength would not enable him to continue ia such a state of excita- 
tion for two hours in succession; and besides, when a man is under the im- 
pulse of violent passion, he has less strength than usual.” 

‘Talma used to relate his conversations with Napoleon in a style of simpli- 
city, which rendered it impossible to suspect him of misrepresentation. He 
had no more than that degree of pretension, without which no man can now- 
a-days succeed ip Paris. He was the last of the great men formed by our be- 
neficial Revolution. With what astonishing rapidity they have vanished from 
the scene of life. Napoleon, Massena, Murat, Davoust, David, Regnault, 
and ‘Talma, are all numbered with the dead; and some of them have sunk 
into a premature grave. 

Talma had a beautiful country residence at Brunoy, near Paris, where he 
expended enormous sums of money; and yet he has left only 10,0004. to his 
two sons. He was very charitable to the poor; and what is rather singular, 
he gave a great deal to the Catholic priests, who were continually applying 
to him for money for church repairs and other purposes of a similar kind. 
Talma spoke English very well, and he frequently read Shakspeare in the 
original. Before he performed in Ducis’ tmitation of Hamlet, he read the 
original play, and he often remarked ‘* This Shakspeare clectrities me.” Na- 
ture had endowed Talma with a handsome countenance, and a finely propor- 
tioned figure. When he performed the part of Orestes in the tragedy of 
‘*Clytemnestra,” about four years ago, nobody would have supposed him to 
have been more than five and twenty. He never approached so nearly to 
perfection as in 1821, when he performed Sylla. In this character he pre- 
sented a striking resemblance to Napoleon. ; . 

Talma had no idea of his approaching dissolution, During his long illness 
the only circumstance which rendered him uneasy, was that his extreme 
thinness would disable him from personating certain youthful characters, in 
which he was obliged to have his neck uncovered. [alma’s forte was the 
delineation of terror; for he was but an indifferent representative of love. 
And yet that passion influenced his whole life. He was beloved by some of 
the most distinguished women of his time; and even at the period of his 
death, he is said to have been in love with, and jealous of his last wife. 
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* The judicious advice of Napoleon may be said to have materially assisted 
‘Talma in attaining the high eminence which he latterly enjoyed. 
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HYMEN’S BALL. 


HyMeEN afforded a ball 
On the cutside of his Castle; 
Some call it Happiness Hall, 
Others account it a bastile. 

Be that as it may, in a trice 
Dancing we had and hilarity ; 
Hearts that were bound up in ice 
Melted to amorous charity— 


Beauty look’d smiling on Faith, 
Coyness grew tato festivit 

Pairs as they whirl’d out of a 
Waltz’d themselves into captivity. 


CHorus. 
Wedlock ’s a glorious thing, 
Blessings be on the beginning o’t, 
Should your neck break with the string, 
Sweet is at least the spinning o’t. 


Hallow’d Flirtation’s domain, 
Eden of Sentimentality, 
Oh how thy songs and champagne 
Strung the soul’s congeniality— 
Crowds to the Castle (no more 
Single to pine and to pout again) 
Flock’d—and behind them the door 
Was shut that lets nobody out again. 


Stunn’d as it slamm’d on them, some 
Look’d rather sheepish, 1’m vext to say, 
But for one face that was glum, 
‘Twenty brighten’d w ith ecstacy. 


Cuorus. 
Wedlock ’s a glorious thing, 
Blessings be on the beginning o’t, 
Should your neck break with the String, 
Sweet is at least the spinning o’t. 


Hymen, they say, is a wag, 
A conjuring rogue that prevaricates, 
That will change | a poor man to a stag, 
And a couple of doves to a pair 0’ cats— 


Gall with your nectar he ’Il mix, 
Clashes of discord with harmony ; 
Still I deny that his tricks 
Match’d with his fair dealings are many. 


Glory in wedlock and war 

With safety ’s alike contradictory ; 
Hearts that will hazard a scar, 

Here’s to your honour and victory! 


CHorwus. 
Wedlock ’s a glorious thing, 
Blessings be on the beginning o’t, 
Should your neck break with the ‘string, 
Sweet is at least the spinning o’t. 
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literary career of, 17. 
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Old Heads on young Shoulders, 61. 
Ouvrard, affair of, 81. 


P 

Parisian Society, Sketches of, 81. 164. 
285. 296.417. 576. 

Parr, (Dr.) Recollections of, 65. 165. 
233. 

Parriana, 434, 509—Dr. Parr’s dislike to 
puns, 509—instances of his own, zw. 
—disliked playing upon words, 510— 
great admirer of old English divines, 
il.—his knowledge and opinion of 
Wakefield, 511—Brunck, i/.—Wind- 
ham’s opinion on innovations in lan- 
guage, 512—a_ passage in Aéschylus 
explained, 512—old Barnabas Lemon, 
513—White’s Aristophanes, ib.—his 
opinion of Sterne, 7/.—an anecdote 
of Porson wrongly attributed, 514— 
Bobus Smith, 7b.— Parr on Lord 
Erskine’s bill respecting animals, 515 
—his opinion of Windham’s conduct 
upon it, 516—Burke’s loan from 
Cowley, il.—-Sir J. Mackintosh and 
Crump, 517—Parr did not write the 
queen’s addresses, id. — his know- 
ledge of the drama, 7/.—opinions on 
education, 518, 519—Bishop of Nor- 
wich, 519—his communication to a 
pupil, 7.—Sir T. Brown’s Vulgar 
Errors, i/:.--not pleased with Mitchel’s 
Aristophanes, 520—Bryant, Bentley, 
521—his epicurean dislikes, 7/.—din- 
ner with Mr. Griffiths, 7/.—Sheridan, 
t/:.—anecdote of him, 522—summiary 
of Parr’s character, 2. 

Parry, his voyage of discovery reviewed, 
371. 

Past, Lines to the, 441. 

Podagra, birth of, 565. 

Poetry, the first tale of love, 11—ci-de- 
vant! 31—the Vaudois Valleys, 60— 
hymn to the moon, 64—the soldier's 
will, 72—the two dreams of Julian, 
118—burial of William the Con- 
queror, 135—the wood-storm, 149— 
the mourner for the Barmecides, 163 
—victory of Tours, 215—the wish, 
233—sailor’s funeral at sea, 239— 
the departure, 283—London Lyrics, 
next-door neighbours, 276—Joan of 

Arc in Rheims, 314—levotion, 340— 
Elijah’s Interview with God, 348— 
Roman girl’s song, 357—time’s song, 
415—fair Ida, 432—the past, 441— 
the sound of the sea, 458—Brutus 
after Philippi, 467 — the Spanish 
chapel, 474—London Lyrics, 468— 
Tarshish, 496—the king and lady, 
522—the Kaiser's feast, 553—London 

Lyrics, 565—lines to December, 575 

—Hymen’s ball, 584. 
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Poetry, Campbell’s lectures upon, 97. 
393. 


| Pompeii and Herculaneum, account of, 


209, 
Popular Fallacies, 245—a sulky temper 
a misfortune, tl. 
Portraits, Irish, No. II. 39—IV. 376. 
» Cabinet of, 221.358. 
Protestant Irish, letter from, 489. 


R 
Recollections of the Life of O'Keeffe, 
17. 





of Dr. Parr, 65. 165. 233, 

of Turkey, No. I. 305. 

anecdotical, 524, 

Records of Woman, No. VIII. 314. 

Reminiscences of a young Fencible, 
468. 

Reynolds’ Memoirs, review of, 73. 

Roman giil’s song, 357. 

Rome, Walks in, No. III. 32—do. 128— 
IV. 322. 








5 
Sailor’s funeral at sea, 239. 
Sherwill’s Visit to Mont Blanc, 533. 
Sketches, Kit-Cat, 61. 161. 403. 
of Parisian Society, &c. 81, 
184. 245. 296. 417—affair of Ouvrard, 
€1 to 86—Les Templiers, a tragedy, 
87—new books, i/.—Noé, his Egyp- 
tian expedition, 88—Montbarey, 2b. 
Cing Mars, 69—journals, 90—the 
Monstre, 184—favour shown to Eng- 
lish plays, 185—theatre, 186—court 
of Charles, 187 —M. de Villele, 
journals opposed to him, 148—French 
society, 149—French marquis and 
priest, 190—Last of the Abencerrages, 
191, 192—state of society in Paris, 
284—Gazette des Tribunaux, 285— 
Portuguese constitution—Mr. Can- 
ning, 285, 286— Madame Guizot, 287 
—the Agioteur, 248—the Greeks, 296 
—memoirs of Beaumarchais, il. 297 
—the Cour Royale and Jesuits, 298— 
the Globe, 299—article in Quarterly 
Review ridiculed, 300—Montlosier, 
301—liberty of France only in Paris, 
302—the Jesuits, 303, 304—foolery of 
French government, 416—law of the 
press, 417—anecdote, 1h.—new books 
on religion, 418—Descartes’ works, 
419—Remusat’s novel, 420—jokes 
and letter respecting Canning, 421— 
Journaux carrées, 422—M. Quatre- 
mere, 424—  Bossuet, 424. 576— 
Talma, 540, 
Shower Bath, the, 488. 
Sismondi on the Corn Laws, 349. 
Sketches of the Irish Bar, No. XIII, 1. 
Slavery, Letter on, 481. 
Soldier's will, the, 72. 
Sonnet on a scene of youth, 321], 
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Sophocles, account of his wiiting’s, 97. 

South Africa, Letters from, No. 1.481], 

Spanish Chapel, the, lines to, 474. 

Specimens of a Dictionary of Love and 
Beauty, No. I. 47—I1. 136—i11, 280 
—IV. 425, 

Stories, Hindoo comic, 155. 

Strawberry Hill, by Lady Morgan, 121. 
257. 

T 

Tarshish, lines to, 498. 

Time’s Song, 415. 

Tor Hill, review of the, 406. 

Turkey, recollections of, 305—scenery 
of the Bosphorus, 7/.—fate of Vla- 
houtzi, 305, 306, 307, 308—Turkish 
admiral, 309—Lord Byron’s conduct 
at Constantinople, 310—Mr. Adair’s 
conduct to him, 512—dispute about 
precedence, 313, 314. 

y 

Vaudois Valleys, stanzas on, 60. 

Victory of Tours, the, 215. 

Visitto Mont Blanc, 533— journey to 
Chamouni, 533—guides enumerated, 





534—La Pierre L’Echelle, i/.—Gla- 


cier des Bossons, 536—description of 


crevices, 537—beautiful appearance 
of the ice, 53¢—Les Grands Mulets, 
939, 540—-sensations en and appear- 
ances from, 2. 

Voyage of Discovery, Parry's, reviewed, 
371. 

Ww 

Wallace, Mr. his character, 1—called to 
the bar, z7/.—his studies, 3—mode of 
pleading, 5—remarks on qualifications 
fora counsel, 6—meeting in Dublin, 
é—presence ot — of Mr. Wallaée 
at, 10—his literary Jaste, 2/.—report 
of entering House of Commons, II. 

Walks in Rome, No. III. 32—do. 128-— 
IV. 322. 

William the Conqueror, burial of, 135. 

Wish, the, 233. 

Woodstorm, the, 149. 


y 
Yankees, character of the real, 247. 
Year in Hungary, 4a tale, 442. 
Young Heads on old Shoulders, 181. 


END OF THE SEVENTEENTH VOLUME, 


ERRATA. 
Mage 50, 14 lines fiom bottom, for ‘* Ovid’ read ¢ Virgil.” 
225, note, line 3, for amatus read amictus. 


wm? 


321, last line but one of sonnet, for ** there’”’ read ‘‘ then.” 
340, motto from Burns, for ‘* Devotion’s every grave,” read ‘* Devotion’s 


every grace.” 
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